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HE terms of peace may be agreed upon between Spain 
and the United States while the present number of the 
YALE REVIEW is passing through the press. To discuss the 
possibilities of the treaty in detail would therefore be inoppor- 
tune. Yet the general questions of foreign policy, so suddenly 
brought into prominence by the war, cannot be considered as 
settled by a single treaty, and for some time to come we must 
expect that the colonial question will vie in importance with, 
and indeed powerfully influence, the questions of domestic 
policy which have hitherto engrossed our attention. The 
importance of the problem thus presented may be seen from 
the manner in which the reconcentrados, for whose benefit the 
war was ostensibly waged, have apparently dropped from the 
public mind, while empire is on the lips of every one. 

The question is indeed of the first magnitude, and before 
committing ourselves to what may be irrevocable, we should 
carefully consider what we mean by empire. The term is most 
incongruous in a democratic country. As originally used, 
imperium meant military despotism, and it was the rule of the 
commander of the army, to which Rome had to submit when 
the Republic decayed and self-government had become a lost 
art. It meant, primarily, the substitution of an autocracy for 
a republic. It also meant a large area governed, and often 
grossly misgoverned, for the advantage of the imperator and of 
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the ruling city. Rome, to be sure, gave the world peace and 
law, but she charged an exorbitant price for her benefits. So 
great, however, was the power of the Roman name that con- 
quering monarchs from the time of Charles the Great down to 
Napoleon have borrowed the title “Imperator” in order to lend 
luster to their own achievements. 

Quite different from this military despotism is the vast con- 
glomeration of commonwealths known as the British Empire. 
It is significant that the first sovereign to formally adopt the 
imperial title should be a woman, and perhaps the most peace- 
loving in the series of British sovereigns. The modern British 
Empire differs from the Roman in its constitutional form, in 
its economic life, and in its process of growth. The Romans 
tried to introduce something like a uniform system of adminis- 
tration throughout their dominions. The British Empire is 
remarkable for the heterogeneity of its constitutional forms. 
Almost all types of government, from an absolute, but enlight- 
ened, despotism to the freest democracy, are found somewhere 
under her flag. Economically, Rome tried to live from the 
plunder of her provinces. England has pursued, at least dur- 
ing the present century, a system of almost perfect freedom and 
non-interference, allowing the greatest latitude to the initiative 
and private enterprise of all of her subjects. Rome made her 
conquests first and allowed commerce to follow; in the growth 
of the British Empire, the reverse has been the general, if not 
universal rule. Commerce has sprung up, and political domi- 
nation has followed in order to protect that commerce. There 
has been no system or theory in this growth, but English states- 
men have simply felt their way from one necessity to another. 
It is because the modern British Empire is based upon commer- 
cial principles and recognizes the maxim, do ut des, that it has 
seen the necessity of giving its possessions something in return 
for what it gets, and it has given them, in the fullest measure, 
good government. It has also discovered that if it would find a 
market for its own goods, it must admit in payment the goods 
of the rest of the world. This policy, often stigmatized as a 
selfish one, has in fact been of inestimable value to the world at 
large, because it has been based upon an enlightened, not a 
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narrow view of self-interest. So great, indeed, have been the 
blessings of British dominion that many question whether the 
colonies are not a loss rather than a profit to the mother 
country. 

There are thus two widely divergent types of imperialism, 
and when we hear the term used it becomes us to inquire which 
of these two meanings is in the mind of the imperialist. There 
are many who unconsciously have before them the Roman 
idea. Not that they would establish military despotism under 
one man, but that they would use distant possessions for the 
benefit of the United States, without realizing what must be 
given in return. To this class belong the spoilsmen, who want 
colonies for the sake of the offices. To this class belong, also, 
those who expect to get especial privileges in the way of trade 
from colonial possessions. Somewhat curiously, this class of 
people find powerful allies in those who advocate empire from 
a diametrically opposite motive. We are now told by many 
that we must extend our sway, not for our own benefit, but 
for the benefit of the governed; that we have no right to with- 
hold the privileges of American freedom from nations on whose 
soil the American flag has once been raised. This argument 
presents a very insidious temptation to our people at the 
present time, by appealing to their large hearts rather than to 
their hard heads. For, once accept the theory that we must 
expand our dominion, either for the sake of the spoils or for 
the sake of philanthropy, and there is practically no limit to 
the responsibility which we may have to assume. 

Mr. Lecky was quite right when he said, “For my own part, 
I confess that I distrust greatly these explosions of military 
benevolence. They always begin by killing a great many men. 
They usually end in ways that are not those of a disinterested 
philanthropy.” Though we believe that the sober sense of the 
people will repudiate the claims both of the spoilsmen and of 
the theoretical philanthropists, there is some danger in the 
union of two such influences. 

If we would build up an American empire, we must not make 
conquests for the sake of the conquest. We must expand our 
territory and our dominions only as rapidly as our commerce 
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and industries absolutely demand it. We must avoid expan- 
sion for the sake of a political theory. Above all we must 
recognize the gravity of the commercial complications which 
inevitably arise from the acquisition of territory. The enor- 
mous, almost startling, increase in our exports of manufactured 
products during the past fiscal year shows that what we need 
most of all is an open market. This can best be secured by 
repudiating the doctrine of expansion by acquisition after the 
Roman type, and insisting simply upon freedom of intercourse, 
a freedom which the energy and intelligence of our people can 
be trusted to take advantage of, if divorced from govern- 
mental restraint. 

This kind of empire is an empire of peace, not of contention, 
and it does not force us to repudiate, as many of our imperial- 
ists are repudiating, the wise counsels of Washington. Indeed, 
this policy seems almost foreshadowed by him, when he says, 
in his Farewell Address:—‘“The great rule of conduct for us, 
in regard to foreign nations, is, in extending our commercial 
relations, to have with them as little political connection as 
possible . . . . Taking care always to keep ourselves, 
by suitable establishments, on a respectably defensive posture, 
we may safely trust to temporary alliances for extraordinary 
emergencies. Harmony, liberal intercourse with all nations, 
are recommended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an equal and impartial 
hand:—neither seeking nor granting exclusive favors or pref- 
erences;—consulting a natural course of things;—diffusing 
and diversifying by gentle means the streams of commerce, but 
forcing nothing.” 

True American Imperialism consists in the empire of trade, 
coupled with fair dealing, justice, and freedom, not in the 
empire of conquest. 


Entirely apart from these general considerations, the purely 
administrative difficulties of the policy advocated by our 
imperialists would suffice to make a less sanguine people pause, 
before embarking upon so radical a change. The splendid 
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efficiency of our navy and the wonderful capacity for self-gov- 
ernment shown in the history of the settlement and organization 
into States of our western territory make all problems of occu- 
pation and development of new lands seem easy to us. That 
we should ultimately achieve success in the government of 
Asiatic colonies may readily be conceded, but that it can be 
secured without the humiliation of temporary failure is hardly 
possible. Our present success has been won by a trained arm 
of the state thoroughly equipped for its work, and dealing with 
familiar material—modern engines of destruction. To govern 
an Asiatic colony successfully will require an equally disciplined 
arm of the state,—trained civil servants who will know the 
people they have to deal with. To govern the Philippines 
without such a body as the English or Dutch colonial civil 
service will be like trying to destroy the Spanish fleet with aux- 
iliary cruisers and naval militia. The English and Dutch have 
governed Asiatics well, having learned how to do it by a costly 
experience, as long as our own in occupying and planting this 
continent with self-governing communities. The English in 
India and the Dutch in Java have succeeded by building up 
highly efficient benevolent despotisms. No Asiatic colony has 
ever been, or can be for generations yet, well governed except 
by an enlightened despotism. We could establish despotic rule 
at once, but to make it enlightened will require more than good 
intentions. We know nothing about our problem. Compare the 
absolute dearth of our knowledge of these Asiatic islands with 
the vast mass of accumulated experience and scientific obser- 
vation which little Holland has at her disposal. The standard 
bibliography of the literature relating to the Dutch colonies,— 
Hooykaas: “Reportorium op de Koloniale Litteratur,” cover- 
ing the years 1593-1865, contains 21,373 titles. The part on 
government, finance, etc., contains some 5,500 titles. The 
supplementary volume covering the years 1866-1893 contains 
430 pages of two columns each. Before we can deal satisfac- 
torily with such a problem as the government of the Philippines, 
we must have acquired experience, accumulated special knowl- 
edge, and trained a permanent civil service till it has the esprit 
de corps of a military body. All these indispensable requisites 
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for success in this new undertaking the ardent advocates of an 
imperial policy would unite in denouncing as un-American, 
The new policy thus requires the American people to take up 
a kind of work of which it has no knowledge from experience, 
and which can be successfully performed only by a radical 
departure from all its theories of government and most 
cherished political convictions. 


On the fifteenth of October, 1897, the Federal Assembly, 
by a very large majority, passed a law arranging for state 
purchase of all the main Swiss railroads. On the twentieth 
of February of the present year this law was, under the 
operation of the referendum, submitted to popular vote and 
ratified by 386,000 votes against 182,000. Its passage was 
generally expected; but the partisans of the measure were them- 
selves surprised at the enormous popular majority in its favor. 
The mountain cantons, where no important railroads exist, were 
the only ones which gave decided majorities against the 
measure. In French Switzerland the vote was pretty evenly 
divided. The industrial parts of German Switzerland, which 
contain the bulk of the country’s population, showed an over- 
whelming sentiment in favor of state purchase;—about four to 
one in Bern and Basel, five to one in Zurich, and as high as 
eight to one in Glarus and Thurgau. 

The circumstances of Switzerland with its republican institu- 
tions, its private corporations to a considerable degree foreign- 
owned, its state charters and its federal control, are in so many 
respects like those of the United States as to make this result 
a subject of special interest in this country. 

Its causes were political rather than commercial. Perhaps 
the most striking thing about the whole discussion is the small 
part played by economic reasoning as a factor in the contest. 
The advocates of the measure of course found economic pre- 
texts on which to support their arguments; but they did not 
take them seriously, and were ready to let them drop when they 
had a chance. They promised that rates would be reduced; 
but the project finally adopted contains no provision looking 
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to such reduction, and is based on financial data which will 
render any lowering of rates most improbable—particularly in 
view of the fact that the railroad labor vote in support of the 
measure was secured by promises of better wages and shorter 
hours. They had much to say of the administrative economy 
which would result from the substitution of a single state system 
for the separate offices of the several companies; but when the 
cities where the separate offices were situated looked askance 
on a measure which would deprive them of this importance, the 
pretense of economy was cast aside for the sake of gaining 
votes, and arrangements were made for six general offices 
instead of five as at present. It was on grounds of political 
theory that the question was decided. The socialists voted for 
the measure because they thought the state should take the 
place of all private capital; the radicals voted for it because they 
thought the state should take the place of that particular form 
of private capital. The two parties together were strong 
enough to constitute a majority; a division of opinion among 
the members of other parties made that majority overwhelming. 

The charter conditions are such that, for four of the five main 
systems, state purchase will go into effect in 1903; for the St. 
Gothard it will come in 1909. It will thus be at least five years 
before the economic difficulties of the project, which have been 
so far ignored in the discussion, make themselves manifest in 
practice. First will come the financial ones. The plan as 
adopted contemplates purchasing the railroads at a very cheap 
rate; and a great deal of the popularity of the plan depends 
upon this compulsory cheapness, by which the state can drive 
a hard bargain with the capitalists. The charters of the Swiss 
railroads provide that, in compulsory purchase, the state must 
pay the company, on the one hand, not less than twenty-five 
times the average net income for the fifteen years preceding 
the date of purchase; and on the other hand, that the state 
must not pay less than the actual cost incurred in building 
the road. The companies thus had a double safeguard; and 
when state purchase was proposed in 1883, it was rejected as 
too expensive. But since that time, the authorities have been 
busy making laws as to railroad accounts which define “net 
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income” and “actual cost” in a manner most unfavorable to the 
companies; while they intend to make the most of the clause 
which provides that the property must be delivered to the state 
in “a perfectly satisfactory condition.” They thus propose to 
buy the stock of four of the companies at about two-thirds of 
its market value prior to this agitation for state ownership; they 
calculate to raise money for the purchase by the issue of 314 
per cent. bonds; and they expect in this way so to reduce fixed 
charges as to make up for the burden involved in the assump- 
tion of the relatively unprofitable St. Gothard road. 

It is needless to say that expropriation on these terms will 
be contested in the courts. If the courts decide against the 
government, the operation will be much more costly than is 
expected. If they decide in favor of the government, we do 
not think that money for the transaction can be borrowed at 
3% per cent. The decision will create a prejudice among 
foreign investors, and the disposable home capital in Switzer- 
land is not very large. The financial burdens are thus, in any 
event, likely to be heavier than the estimate. 

Meantime, industrial difficulties will make themselves felt. 
If the financial burdens continue, the expectations of higher 
wages and lower rates will be difficult to fulfill. In the efforts 
of the authorities to satisfy the immediate demands of all parties 
it is not unlikely that they will repeat the experience of north- 
ern Italy twenty years ago, and economize on maintenance 
accounts until both track and rolling stock are quite inade- 
quate; nor is it altogether unlikely that in Switzerland, as in 
Italy, this inadequacy of government management will produce 
a reaction which may result in establishing the private com- 
panies more firmly than ever. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF COTTON AND COTTON 
MANUFACTURING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


HAVE been requested by the Editors of the YALE REVIEW 
to prepare an article on the existing conditions of the 
cotton manufacture. I could only agree to put into a little 
different form the substance of several treatises which I have 
already published. I shall also be obliged to speak in the first 
person. I may do this without assumption, as I believe my 
treatise on “Cheap Cotton by Free Labor,” published in 1861, 
was the first one in which the system of slave labor was dealt 
with purely from the economic standpoint and utterly con- 
demned. 

I may venture to suggest to the students of Yale University, 
many of whom will hereafter be occupied in what is called 
practical life, that it will be greatly to their advantage and pos- 
sibly to their profit if they will investigate each material sub- 
ject with which they may be called upon to deal on every line 
which is open to them. When I first became occupied in the 
conversion of the cotton fibre into fabrics, I sought to trace the 
history of the cotton fibre from its origin in prehistoric times 
down to the present. I found that as I held one end of the 
strand of twisted cotton, the other had been held by some pre- 
historic woman in far-away India, who gathering the fibre of 
cotton from the boll, twisted it in her fingers and doubling the 
strand by holding it with the teeth, may have made the first 
strong cord. As I followed this strand down through the ages 
I found in its convolutions the whole of human history, much of 
it yet unwritten for the reason that the true history of com- 
merce and its influence upon the present condition of the world 
yet remains to be written. Witness the fact that the wars of 
religion, the wars of dynasties, the wars of classes and the wars 
of creeds have merged into wars or threats of war for the con- 
trol of commerce. 

There are some persons, even Senators of the United States, 
who regard international commerce as a state of passive war, 
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looking upon the import of any goods which could under any 
circumstances be made in this country, even at a higher cost 
than they can be made for elsewhere, as an attack upon 
domestic industry which must be repelled by the force of what 
has been called protection with incidental revenue. This one- 
sided and superficial view is held by those who give no regard 
to the fact that commerce is an exchange of products for mutual 
benefit, and that when through the export of what we do not 
need we obtain goods at a lessened cost which we do need, both 
nations are benefited. Yet through the force of circumstances 
rather than by the exercise of any reasoning power, this mediz- 
val conception of commerce as a condition of industrial war is 
intellectually dead. 

There are many signs that the effort to establish what is 
called “protection with incidental revenue” has at length drawn 
public attention to the fallacy of the system of privation which 
has so long been masked under this phrase. The home market 
of this country has been extended by sales of goods for export 
at the rate of one hundred million dollars worth per month 
for the past year. These goods consist not only of the crude 
products of the field, the mine and the forest, but of the finished 
products of the workshop and the factory, from which the 
highest rates of wages earned in this or any other country are 
derived. ‘The foreign markets in which these goods are con- 
sumed are mainly in the machine-using or manufacturing 
states of Europe, where wages are lower than our own, but 
much higher than in other countries or continents. The 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland with the British 
Colonies buy in our home market at our seaports more than 
sixty per cent. of the excess of our farms and of our workshops. 
France and Germany, high protection states, with Belgium and 
Holland, whose tariff taxes are on a revenue basis, take more 
than twenty per cent., while the non-machine-using nations 
are able to buy from us less than twenty per cent. of what we 
sell. Yet these non-machine-using nations of Asia, Africa, 
South America and Oceanica are among the largest buyers of 
the maunfactures of Europe, while we complain of our limited 
market among them. We have been scared by the phantom 
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of “pauper labor,” failing until now to realize that low-priced or 
pauper labor is very costly and that high wages earned by 
intelligent and skilled workmen are the complement of low cost 
of production. As this economic principle becomes a part of 
the common knowledge or common sense of the community, 
the dread of pauper labor becomes humiliating. So long as 
the domestic consumption of our own country extended so 
rapidly that we had but little to spare, the delusion prevailed 
among ourselves which governed the English mind until 1842, 
when under the lead of Sir Robert Peel she opened the door to 
the trade of the world and made her ports the centers of the 
World’s great commerce. It has not been difficult to mislead 
the community by men themselves misled, who like the Senators 
from Massachusetts regard international commerce as a war on 
domestic industry. 

But under existing conditions it will soon be impossible for 
men, even of great ability in the legal or other professions, to 
maintain a mere party policy of protection by which the 
country is deprived of its rightful position in the commerce of 
nations in which we are now entitled to the paramount position. 
The unfortunate war in which we are now engaged has brought 
purely revenue taxes into force, which added to the previous 
revenue taxes on liquors, tobacco and sugar will suffice to meet 
all the normal expenditures in time of peace. These taxes will 
stay because they are consistent with the simple principle of 
right, namely: all taxes that the people pay the government 
should receive. The tariff taxes will be abated which the 
people now pay but which the government does not receive 
under the policy of protection with incidental revenue. The 
country is now waiting for the true economic leader who will 
surmount partizan dictation and do the great work for the 
country which Sir Robert Peel did for England. When this 
is done the commercial re-union of the English-speaking people 
will be accomplished. 

Peace, order, industry and free commerce will then be assured, 
if for no other reason, yet because the debt and army-burdened 
states of continental Europe will be wholly incapable of any 
extensive competition in the arts of peace. 
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When the materials and machinery of foreign origin which 
are necessary in the processes of our domestic industry are then 
freed from obstructive taxation, there are no products more 
likely to find a rapidly increasing market in our seaports for 
the supply of foreign consumers, especially in South and Central 
America, Asia, Africa and Oceanica, than the textile manu- 
factures of the United States, especially of cotton fabrics. 

The fabrics which can be most surely produced in Southern 
cotton factories are especially adapted to the export trade in 
heavy and medium goods. 

One may remark by the way that in the progress of humanity 
commerce will surely suppress war. Let the respective princi- 
ples which govern the art of commerce and the art of war be 
contrasted. In the former the fundamental principles which in 
the end control the relations of men are mutual service, mutual 
benefit, mutual trust, mutual credit. The men who surely find 
their places in the control of large enterprises in banking and in 
commerce, must be governed by motives of integrity and must 
conduct their work honestly in order that they may retain 
power and influence. Even rogues or unconvicted felons who 
have for a time secured the control of railways, using the stock 
and bonds for purposes of fraud, have yet been compelled to 
develop the railway service itself on the principle of mutual 
benefit to those whose products are carried thereon. In a 
community where men cannot trust each other there is little 
credit and can be very little commerce. Men must be almost 
unconsciously honest, or I might say unconscientiously honest, 
in order to retain a leading position in commerce for any long 
period. On the other hand, while the conduct of war may 
develop men of the highest character; and must develop 
courage, resource and ability in many directions, yet the 
art of war compels its masters to deceive, to spy, to ambush, 
to resort to every mean device, to mislead and over-reach the 
opponent while using every art which is condemned in morals 
for the purpose of striking him in the back. A little progress 
has been made since prisoners were slaughtered, first by enslav- 
ing and last by sending conscript boys home to their mothers 
at the expense of the conquering state. Private rapine and 
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plunder are forbidden upon the land but are still lawful upon 
the sea. The horrors of war are alleviated by the Red Cross 
agency. But war stands in the way of commerce, and since 
commerce is the superior power and is the force by which even 
the horrors of war have been in part abated in these days of 
the rapid recognition of right principles of action, it may not 
be many generations before the moral and constructive force 
of commerce and the interdependence of nations will suppress 
the immoral and destructive force of war and rapine. 

If the student desires to find out more of what is twisted 
into the strand of a cotton thread as it has been spun by the 
fates down through the ages, he will find therein the lesson 
which I have attempted to give in the previous paragraph and 
much more, provided he has the right type of imagination. 
Imagination, not fancy, but the power of forecast is the prime 
factor in every great business enterprise and is essential in the 
conduct of commerce on any large scale. 

I first sought the reason why it was that although cotton 
had been known and used throughout all recorded ages, and 
although cotton had with feathers formed the materials for 
clothing of the people of Mexico when Cortes first appeared, 
yet within a single century the cotton of the United States had 
assumed such a dominant position as to have become in the 
conception of the Southern growers “a king’; their misconcep- 
tion of the importance of Southern cotton leading them to the 
fatal effort to break up the Union. 

When I entered upon this study of the subject of daily work 
I desired to learn: 

First. How cotton grows. 

Second. Why our cotton States had become the main source 
of its production. 

Third. Why cotton can be spun directly from the field, even 
with the fingers, into a strong thread. 

This investigation led to a study of the physical geography 
and geology of the Southern States, and of the chemistry of 
the soil on which cotton grows. 

I learned that during the glacial era the ice cap extended to 
and stopped near the mouth of the Delaware River. I learned 
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that the great Laurentian Chain, or Alleghany Mountains, 
belong to a very early geologic age, and that the whole chain 
is the central rib of that part of the United States which lies 
east of the Mississippi River. I learned that if a line be drawn 
from east to west in North Carolina, from the coast level to 
the top of the highest mountains, within that range of two or 
three hundred miles would be found the whole flora and fauna 
that exist from the St. Lawrence River to the end of the range 
in Alabama—a distance of nearly two thousand miles. [ 
learned that in prehistoric geologic ages the Gulf of Mexico 
had extended far inland, even over what is now known as the 
blue grass section of Kentucky, depositing there the flakes of 
phosphate of lime which give it its great fertility. I learned 
also that the ocean had once covered the Atlantic States close 
up to the foothills of the great range of mountains. Under 
these conditions, it appeared that the disintegrated rocks of 
the mountain section, moved by erosion, had formed the very 
strong soils of the high valleys and of the mountain sides, 
yielding the elements of the vast forest therein. It also 
appeared that the sedimentary deposits from the great gulf on 
the western side, and of the sea on the eastern side of the 
mountain range, had left the phosphates and other elements 
of fertility in greatest abundance, which form the strength of the 
soils both in the hemp and wheat-growing section west of the 
Alleghanies and in the cotton section of the East and South. 
It also appeared that in the light soils of the second level or 
plateau on the east and that in the sandy soils of Florida, the 
elements of fertility existed in greatest abundance, giving them 
even a preference on many lines of production ove; the alluvial 
lands, the cane brakes and the river bottoms. In these sources 
of fertility largely consisting of infusoriz and of fossil remains 
of marine and land animal life brought up by ocean currents 
from the topics, I found the elements of the production of cot- 
ton, chiefly the phosphates of lime and potash. In respect to 
climate, the humidity brought from the tropics by the Gulf 
Stream is carried inland across the Atlantic States, condensed 
on the great range of mountains, making frequent rains with 
few heavy or destructive storms, and rendering a sufficient 
supply of water almost certain every year. 
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Later the wonderful function of bacteria which, living and 
dying in the nodules attached to the stalks of cow pea vines and 
other legumes, dissociate the nitrogen of the atmosphere, gives 
assurance of the renovation of the slave-stricken soils of the 
cotton states. 

Cotton is a sun plant. It is apt to yield the largest and most 
unexpected crops of fibre in the drier seasons which fall short 
of drought. Its tap root penetrates deep into the ground, 
drawing up the material necessary for maturing the fruit or 
seed, of which the fibre is the wing or instrument of distri- 
bution. These conditions of soil and climate are the existing 
conditions conducive to the production of upland cotton—they 
are also conditions which are most conducive to raising sheep 
and to the production of wool. 

I next discovered that the fibre of cotton is mainly carbon, 
which is derived from the atmosphere. It is nearly the purest 
form of cellulose that nature yields, carrying only upon the 
outside a resinous gum. The analysis proved that in a bale 
of cotton of five hundred (500) pounds, there are only four or 
five pounds of mineral element derived from the soil, while 
in the seed from which that bale of cotton has been separated 
there are about fifty pounds of mineral element derived from 
the soil, chiefly the phosphates of lime and potash. (See 
“Cheap Cotton by Free Labor,” by Edward Atkinson, 1861.) 
Hence, when cotton is produced without brains or industry it 
is a most exhaustive crop. Under the former bad and waste- 
ful methods of slave labor, which were described by Dr. N. B. 
Cloud, of Alabama, many years ago in the following terms: 
“You have gullied your hillsides and blasted your prairies, and 
being in possession of the best forage plants of the world, have 
rendered yourselves dependent on Northern hay for feeding 
your cattle,” the cultivation of cotton coupled with the waste 
of seed was most destructive; but since the area of cotton land 
was so large and the cultivated cotton field so small, no diffi- 
culty ensued in keeping up an adequate supply of cotton and 
meeting the then undeveloped needs of the world. 

When I first began the study of this subject a world’s crop 
of seven million bales would have exceeded the demand. It 
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once happened in the early forties that a crop so excessive had 
been produced as to bear the price down nearly, if not quite, 
to four cents a pound on the plantation, yet that crop was little 
over four million bales of American cotton. On the other 
hand, DeBow, who rightly assumed to be the most intelligent 
representative of the Southern view of political science and 
statistics, fixed the limit of the production of cotton at the high 
price and not at the low price, for the reason that with every 
cent added to the price of cotton a hundred dollars were added 
to the price of the human chattel, then believed to be absolutely 
necessary to the production of the fibre. This economic error 
bore the evil fruits of later years. 

Under these conditions cotton had assumed to be king. 
Little attention was then given to the development of any other 
Southern industry in the cotton States except a little sugar 
in Louisiana. 

It has lately fallen to me to bring the present conditions of 
the production of cotton before the people of the Southern 
States in connection with a suggestion for raising sheep upon 
the cotton field as auxiliaries in the growth of cotton, and this 
led me to treat the adverse conditions which ensue from any 
approach to a monopoly. I may therefore venture to give the 
reasons why the people of our cotton States have only within 
a very short time been made aware of the bad methods by which 
they would have imperilled their control of the cotton trade of 
the world had not the right attention been now given to the 
true theory of converting the cotton fibre into the cotton fabric. 

This subject of raising sheep in the cotton States has been 
dealt with several times since the end of the Civil War. It is, 
however, curious to note that in DeBow’s work on the 
Resources of the South and West, published in 1853, the most 
complete treatise then existing, sheep and wool are hardly 
named. This gives another of the many examples of the 
barrier to industrial progress which often occurs from holding 
almost a monopoly in the production of any article of neces- 
sary or common use. One may almost assert that the greatest 
misfortune which could have happened to the cotton States 
was the invention of the Whitney cotton gin, and the control 
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which that invention gave them over the production of cotton. 
This invention perpetuated slavery for nearly a century beyond 
its natural life. It thus perverted the minds of the people of 
the South. It thus destroyed respect for the courts of high- 
est jurisdiction. It thus retarded diversity of occupation, 
especially in agriculture. It thus kept the cotton States poor 
and the masses ignorant. It ended in civil war, costing five 
hundred thousand (500,000) lives and twelve billion dollars 
($12,000,000,000) in money. 

The single crop system has been adverse to the progress of 
many sections. The wheat-growing States of the Northwest 
have lately entered upon a new era of prosperity on the adoption 
of diversified farming on lessening areas of land, after a period 
of great depression on wheat only. 

Lower Virginia has been scathed by the sole product of 
tobacco. I have seen a field which the native farmers had 
abandoned as worthless, on which a Northern man, in a single 
year, by putting brains and industry into the work, made a 
crop of corn, seventy-five bushels to the acre. One stalk in my 
possession, cut in sections and sent to me, is nearly fifteen feet 
high. 

The freeze of the orange trees in Florida has probably laid 
the foundation of progress in truck farming. 

The all-cotton craze must soon give place to a new system 
of agriculture yielding varied products. Yet cotton is one of 
the two fibres which are necessary for clothing the human body. 
Wool is the other. Clothing is one of the three factors neces- 
sary to sustain life. All that we get in a material sense in and 
out of life is our board and clothing. How to get the greatest 
enjoyment of life and the most comfort is our objective point. 
Good and sufficient clothing is conducive to comfort. It fol- 
lows that the production of wool on the cotton field is a vital 
question. 

The time is now at hand when the two fibres must be pro- 
duced from the same field, each increasing the product of the 
other, doubling the potential of every acre of land in its power 
to supply food and raiment, while diminishing the labor 
required in the work. The factors needed to compass this step 


in progress in the near future are brains and industry. 
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This suggestion for diversifying the agriculture and improy- 
ing cotton staple is now being forced upon the attention of the 
cotton growers by the enormous production of badly ginned 
and badly baled cotton which brings to the grower little or no 
profit, with very insufficient remuneration even to those who 
make their own crops. It is now an admitted fact that the loss 
from bad baling, bad ginning and bad handling coupled with 
high freights, compress charges and high insurance rates due 
to these bad methods, amounts to three (3) or even five dollars 
($5) a bale, most of which is a dead loss. The crop of this year 
will approximate eleven million (11,000,000) bales. The loss 
of waste on this single crop will probably be forty million 
dollars ($40,000,000) and cannot be less than thirty million 
($30,000,000) as compared with what might be recovered from 
its sale had the Southern people given their attention twenty 
years ago to the improvement of that branch of the manufacture 
or conversion of the cotton fibre into fabrics which must of 
necessity be conducted on or near the cotton field; to wit, the 
ginning, the baling and the preparation of the cotton for the 
factory. In place of giving the right attention to this branch 
of the work, the Southern people, having again been misled 
as to the relative importance of the cotton manufacture, have 
entered upon great undertakings in the conversion of the cotton 
fibre into cotton fabrics. Since 1880, they have added nearly 
three million (3,000,000) cotton spindles with a corresponding 
number of looms in the factories of the cotton States. This 
addition, mainly in the last ten years, has brought the whole 
cotton industry of the country to a condition of temporary 
excess of production; also bringing up the question whether 
or not this branch of industry will or will not be removed from 
its early situs in New England to the neighborhood of the cotton 
fields. In this matter the people of the cotton States have 
again been misled. Their progenitors thought the grass would 
grow in the streets of the cities of New England if the supply 
of cotton were cut off, while many of the promoters of the 
present rapid extension of the cotton manufacture in the South 


‘have urged their projects upon the ground that the cotton 


manufacture is one of the chief and most important sources of 
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the wealth of New England, by the transfer of which great 
advantages may be given with corresponding profit to the 
people of the South. This is as great a delusion as the former 
conception of King Cotton. The cotton manufacture is not 
an industry of paramount importance nor has it been a source 
of any excessive profit. 

The spindles which have been added in the cotton States 
since 1880 have increased the total number in the South from 
five hundred and eighty-four thousand (584,000) in 1880 to 
three million two hundred and fifty thousand (3,250,000) in 
1897. A few additions have been made in 1898. It is claimed 
that eighty million dollars ($80,000,000) have been expended 
on these new spindles. That would be an excess of a fair 
valuation by about one-half. The new spindles added at a 
fair average or rather high average of fifteen dollars ($15) per 
spindle might be valued to-day at forty million dollars ($40,000,- 
000), a sum about equal to the loss on the single crop of the 
present year due to the neglect of the people of the South in 
the conduct of the most important branch of the cotton manu- 
facture to which I have referred, namely, the preparation of the 
cotton fibre for the factory. 

Rapid advances are now being made. The invention of the 
cylinder bale, whether that form becomes universal or not, is 
rapidly bringing about a necessary improvement in the baling 
of cotton. That is the first step. This will be followed by 
improvements in processes which may and probably will result 
in the substitution of the roller gin for the saw gin. It is proba- 
ble that cotton wil! be treated at the ginneries between the 
operation of the gin and the bale for the removal of leaf, dirt 
and other foreign substances. The fibres of cotton are more 
separated each from the other when they leave the gin before 
they are put into the bale, than at any other stage. If the 
cotton is treated at that point it is probable that a large part 
of the destructive processes in opening and picking now neces- 
sary in the factory, will be done away with. It is even proba- 
ble that the preparation of the cotton for the carding engine 
may be very nearly completed, if not wholly completed, at the 
cotton ginnery. In such event this branch of the work will be 
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subject to a complete revolution. The ginning establishment, 
now a very crude affair, will become a factory in the true sense, 
in which all the work will be divided so that a larger part of the 
process of converting the fibre into the fabric will be rightly 
done. 

The whole process of the cotton manufacture from the field 
to the factory, subject as it has been to inventions of the highest 
type, is yet a compromise, crude and imperfect at almost every 
point; the initial strength of the fibre being sacrificed in order 
to attain quantity in the product. If the initial strength of the 
fibre as it is drawn by the hand from a mature seed be established 
at an index number of one hundred (100), more than one-half, 
probably three-quarters, of that initial strength is lost on the 
way from the field to the consumer, when the fibre is tested 
in the woven fabric. As yet no scientific basis exists, and no 
series of experiments are of record for determining the point 
or points at which this impairment is greatest. Measures are 
now being taken to this end which will probably become one 
of the most important and useful functions of the textile schools. 
Plans have been developed for measuring the strength of a 
given number of fibres from the seed,—from the several types 
of gin,—from the compressed bale,—from the opener,—from 
the first and second pickers,—and from the various processes 
of drawing, carding, spinning and weaving. The establishment 
of both roller and saw gins on a scientific basis at the Advance 
Gin & Mill Company of Vicksburg, will enable a sufficient num- 
ber of bales of cotton to be treated in various ways so that each 
can be followed from the field, through the Textile School 
into the specific web of cloth, while all along the line the injuri- 
ous effect of each process may be determined. 

Some years since Prof. J. M. Ordway devised apparatus for 
testing the initial strength of cotton fibres drawn from the seed 
by hand. The fibre of cotton is in the form of a twisted ribbon, 
pointed at one end—thicker at the edges than in the middle. 
It is by the interlocking of the correlations of one fibre with 
another that we are enabled to spin these fibres. The average 
diameter at the widest part of 450 tests proved to be one eleven- 
hundredth (*/,:00) of an inch in the green seed cotton of which 
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the great commercial crop consists. The average breaking 
strain of each fibre on the average is 133.1 grains, average 
length 1.085 ms. Two and one-half million of these fibres laid 
compactly together would make one square inch, which would 
give a tensile strength per square inch of 46,000 pounds or a 
very little less than that of wrought iron. Under the treatment 
which the fibre now receives on the way from the field to the 
cloth, much more than half the initial strength is lost, probably 
three-fourths. 

I have said that our Southern friends have committed as 
grave an error in their estimate of the importance of the cotton 
manufacture of the North to the community as they did in their 
estimate of the importance of the cotton fibre when they named 
it “King Cotton.” 

The public mind is very apt to be misled, when dealing with 
specific branches of industry, as to the relative importance to a 
given community of the arts which are mainly conducted under 
the collective or factory system of labor wherein the work is 
subject to very great sub-division, when compared to the vastly 
greater and more important branches of work which are of 
necessity individual, each requiring not only the directing mind 
but the directing hand of man or woman upon or behind the 
tool or machine. 

In an analysis of occupations on the census of 1880 which 
will be found in my “Distribution of Products,” I found to my 
surprise that if all who are occupied in the collective or factory 
system where the work is done under great sub-division by 
machinery nearly automatic, including textile arts, clothing 
factories, boot and shoe factories, machine shops and all that 
could for any reason be put in that category, not over one 
hundred (100) persons in each thousand (1,000) occupied for 
gain are to be found in such branches of industry. There are 
great collective forces outside these buildings, like the 
employees of the railway, the great gangs of workmen who 
construct railways and in many other branches of work. But 
in this latter collective class each man works individually. The 
quick brain must direct the ready hand. The mechanism can- 
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not be trusted to do its own work with here and there a touch. 
This marks the difference between a true collective factory sys- 
tem and what I have called the individual system of labor. 
From the best study which I can give to the subject I have 
become convinced that ninety (g0) per cent. of the work in the 
most progressive and machine-using country will always require 
the individual brain, hand and aptitude, while with every 
advance even in the collective system of the factory the highest 
rates of wages are and will be earned by the operatives who 
make the products at the lowest cost by the unit of labor. Man 
cannot be made an automaton. The brain will tell and the 
reward of labor will be in just proportion to the intelligence 
and industry by which every man makes and will continue to 
make his own rate of wages in whatever branch of work his lot 
may happen to be cast. 

Even in war, it is the man behind the gun more than the gun 
that decides the contest provided the leader who directs the 
forces is competent. 

In the domain of commerce and manufactures it is the man 
or woman behind the tool or machine who attains supremacy, 
provided the organizers of the factory or the workshop know 
their business. But when they spend their efforts in the lobby 
of Congress demanding the support of legislation, their efforts 
are apt to be futile and their works are apt to lag far behind 
others which have been built up without special legislation, 
protected arts always seeking but seldom attaining a firm and 
stable position on their own merits. 

A close study of the few branches of industry which have 
been subject to the influence of legislative protection will show 
greater fluctuation and more frequent loss and failure than are 
found in the vaster portion of our domestic manufactures which 
have been developed without legislative protection; often 
burdened by taxes upon their necessary material of foreign 
origin. 

The rate of wages is not made or established by the measure 
of work which is done by the wage-earner. It is not the labor, 
the time or the effort of the wage-earner which gives him a 
claim upon a wage-payer. The rate of wages is fixed by the 
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service rendered and is governed by what the wage-earner saves 
the wage-payer from doing. The man who has the ability to 
organize and direct the work of a large number of wage-earners 
thereby enables each of them to earn more than each could 
have earned without the service of the organizer. While on 
the other hand, the man of sufficient ability to organize a great 
force might very easily supply his own wants by his own work 
if he gave sufficient time to that purpose. He saves his own 
time by directing the work of others to their great benefit, to 
the end that the combination yields to the community an 
increasing abundance. Under these conditions every man, 
whether employer or employed, whether working for profits, 
salary or wages, fixes his own rate of wages or of his own 
earnings by the measure of the service which he renders to 
others. When these facts are fully comprehended there can 
be no conflict between labor and capital or between employer 
and employed. 

In the discussion of manufactures in connection with the 
tariff question, if the average man is asked to define the word 
“manufactures,” a very large proportion will refer at once to 
the textile arts and to the manufactures of iron, almost wholly 
ignoring all the lesser branches. In the public discussions of 
economic theory these arts, with perhaps chemicals, glass and 
pottery added, are dealt with almost as if there were no other 
manufactures of any magnitude or importance. Yet each of 
these arts is relatively very unimportant in ratio to the aggre- 
gate of manufactures, in the number of establishments, in the 
capital invested in the value of the product, in the number of 
persons occupied, and in the rates of wages or earnings of the 
employees. The value and importance of the product of the 
cotton plant is exceeded by many other products of agriculture; 
yet it is the subject of constant discussion and attention, 
exceeded only in that matter by the contest over the wool fibre. 
Cotton is very much more important than wool. Wool is 
relatively insignificant. It constitutes from one to one and a 
half per cent. of the total product of agriculture. If wool- 
growing were a distinct branch of industry conducted by a 
certain number of people separately from all other branches of 
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farming, it would yield the average returns which farmers and 
farm laborers secure to possibly a hundred thousand (100,000) 
men, a little more or less,—out of nine million (9,000,000) or 
ten million (10,000,000) persons occupied in agriculture. Yet 
the most absurd statements have been imposed upon the public 
in advocacy of a heavy tax on foreign wool, on the ground that 
there are two and a half million (2,500,000) flock masters whose 
sole income rests upon a product which, if that number 
depended upon it, would yield each one from twenty ($20) to 
thirty dollars ($30) a head for his year’s work. 

One of the suggestions which I therefore venture to make 
to economic students is to make a study of the occupations of 
the people of this country as they are given in the census tables, 
with a view to determining what arts exist in this country of 
necessity; what arts, especially manufactures, exist in this coun- 
try because owing to natural conditions and to the aptitude 
of the people no other country can compete. Then give regard 
to the relatively very small number of branches of industry 
and of persons occupied for gain who are or can be subjected 
to foreign competition through the import of a product of like 
kind. The forms for such an analysis will be found in my book 
upon the “Distribution of Products,” published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, based on the figures of the census of 1880. 

Another analysis would now be very timely to which this 
discussion of the cotton manufacture directly leads. The special 
report on Manufactures in the census of 1890 was for some rea- 
son or other immensely inflated, if I may use that word, appar- 
ently for the purpose of showing an enormous increase in the 
manufacturing industry in the decade which elapsed between the 
tenth and eleventh census. The facts of that gain might have 
been made sufficiently manifest without including under the 
title of manufactures “the repairs of steam and electric railways” 
and without including “illuminating and heating gas.” Neither 
is it conducive to scientific work to deal with a census of manu- 
factures which includes the gross value of flour and grist mill 
products for over five hundred million dollars ($500,000,000) ; 
slaughtering and meat packing to nearly six hundred million 
dollars ($600,000,000), without calling any attention to the fact 
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that in these arts, which constitute about one-eighth part of the 
total, are products of agriculture but slightly advanced from 
their primary to their secondary forms. Yet this total of so- 
called manufactures is contrasted as a whole with the computed 
products of agriculture including the live beasts and the crude 
grain. One can only regret that the direction of the census 
of 1890 had not been governed by more competent persons. 
Yet this inflated table of manufactures is of the utmost value 
for purposes of analysis. The manufactures of the country are 
listed under more than three hundred and sixty (360) different 
titles, of which the textile arts and the crude productions of iron 
and steel, together with all other arts of which a product of like 
kind could be imported, constitute a very small proportion. I 
venture to suggest an analysis of this table of manufactures in 
connection with the complete analysis of all the occupations of 
the people. I have myself adopted five sub-classes. 

First. The mechanic arts which are necessarily to a very 
great extent conducted all over the country mainly on the 
individual principle and not on the collective or factory principle. 

Second. In the second class I have placed the arts which are 
almost wholly conducted within the limits of the country and of 
which great quantities are exported—such as agricultural 
implements, boots and shoes, carriages and wagons, butter and 
cheese and the like. 

Third. In the third category I have placed arts which are by 
far in largest measure conducted within the limits of the coun- 
try but of which some small imports may be made, such as 
nets, seines, paints, paper, paper making, photograph material, 
plated and Britannia ware, printing and publishing and the like. 

Fourth. It is not until we come to the fourth class that we 
reach arts of which any considerable part, enough to be called 
a real competition, can be imported from a foreign country. 

Fifth. Articles which are and which may remain subject 
to a very considerable competition. 

After dealing with these five categories as judiciously as I 
am capable of doing, I reach the results which are given in the 
subsequent table. 

If there be added to the small proportion of those occupied 
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in manufacturing now subject in any considerable measure to 
foreign competition the yet much smaller proportion of those 
occupied in agriculture in 1880 who could be subjected to 
foreign competition, it becomes plain that a tariff for protection 
with incidental revenue can only work to the injury and restric- 
tion of by far the larger number, while conferring a very doubt- 
ful benefit on less than one million (1,000,000) out of the seven- 
teen and a half million (17,500,000) who were then occupied for 
gain. Since 1890 many of the products which were then sub- 
ject to foreign competition are now being exported in large 
and increasing quantities. 

An analysis of all occupations of agriculture and of the manu- 
facturing and mechanic arts for the purpose of determining 
those which are of necessity home industries and those of which 
we might import products of a like kind from a foreign country, 
will vary according to the judgment of the expert and his 
knowledge of the facts. Yet I cannot find any considerable 
margin for error if the analysis is conducted exclusive of our 
traffic with Canada. Of course if Canada were included we 
should be obliged to include our whole grain crop as subject 
to foreign competition, and yet that would imply very false 
inferences, because having the advantage of a better climate 
and more Southern sun, we sell to Canada a very much greater 
quantity of the products of agriculture than we can ever buy 
from her. 

I consider the table of Occupations a better one than the 
census of Manufactures, because the same enumerators who 
counted the population ascertained in what branches of industry 
those who were occupied for gain were engaged. The methods 
of compilation have not been greatly varied from census to 
census. Therefore one can follow through the tables the 
development of certain rules and the progress of the several 
States in their adjustment to certain proportions now listed 
under five categories, namely, in agriculture, in professional 
service, in personal service, in trade and transportation, in 
manufactures, mechanic arts and mining. These studies ought 
to be taken up by many experts who by comparison may 
reach final conclusions. This subject was first developed and 
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treated by myself in the “Distribution of Products.” If any 
students shall undertake these analyses I should be glad to cor- 
respond with them, to the end that the right method may be 
applied in each case. 

I will refer only to one common fallacy which is fully disposed 
of by a comparison of decade by decade of persons engaged in 
trade. It has often been alleged and is commonly believed that 
the great establishments, department stores and the like, are 
destructive to small shops. According to my analysis and also 
my observation, there is no truth in this commonly accepted 
idea. The large shops are dealing at the least cost with the 
huge increased volume of products which must now be dis- 
tributed. There are as many small shops and there are a larger 
number of people occupied in trade in ratio to the population at 
the present time than there ever were before. Many other 
fallacies will be exposed by scientific analyses on the lines which 
I have suggested. 

Again: 1 venture to suggest that this method of analysis 
should be applied to the separate statistics of occupations and 
of manufactures of the different States and also of the different 
cities. Many surprising results would at once be developed. 
For instance, in 1880 the occupations of the people of Ohie had 
become adjusted to almost the same proportions as those of 
the nation taken as a whole. Ohio has been extremely promi- 
nent in every effort to support a policy of protection with inci- 
dental revenue; yet including wool and iron among the products 
which might be subjected to competition from a foreign coun- 
try, if we deal with numbers by proportion of values, there were 
not fifty thousand (50,000) persons, including farmers and 
miners and a few manufacturers, in Ohio out of one million 
(1,000,000) occupied for gain who could then have been sub- 
jected to an import of a foreign product of like kind, while 
Ohio depends in very considerable measure upon exports for 
her prosperity. If the figures of 1890 be analyzed there are not 
three (3) per cent. of the people occupied for gain in the whole 
State of Ohio who could themselves be subjected to competi- 
tion from any foreign country exclusive of Canada, while the 
sales of the agricultural products of Ohio in Canada are larger 
than the imports. If we take up some of the great manufactur- 
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ing cities of the West it will be found that there is not in many 
of them a single art of any consequence subject to foreign com- 
petition, while there are great branches of industry, like the 
making of agricultural implements, of furniture and of many 
other articles, which are reaching for markets all over the world. 

It would be very desirable if some person of sufficient means 
should become interested in this subject who would offer prizes 
for treatises on the line proposed, to the end that the attention 
of the people of each State and of each city should be brought 
to the facts, and when those facts have been disclosed there 
can be little doubt that the policy of the country in the collec- 
tion of its necessary revenue would be governed by the simple 
rule, “All taxes that the people pay the Government shall 
receive.” When that simple rule is adopted in practice all 
efforts to pervert the power of taxation to purposes of private 
gain will be ended for all time. 


ANALYSES OF MANUFACTURES CENSUS, 1890. 


Capital. Employees. Wages. Average. Product. 
$2,436,176,836 1,667,643 $843,377,287 $506 $4,028,806,879 
1,619 658,977 1,437,373 665,400,223. 463 2, 309,433,370 
1,435,881,558 796,730 451,231,209 566 1,835,985,425 
IV .......--- 757,508,944 616,273 249,367,499 404 859,330,903 
272,060,659 194,733 73,297,495 376 334,281,004 


$6,521,286,974 4,712,752 $2,282,673,713 $485 $9,367,837,581 
Wages 24.36 per cent. of valuation of the product, 


The manufacture of cotton goods with which I have been 
dealing I have placed in Class IV, subject in part to foreign 
competition. We are exporters of the coarser fabrics, but 
still import a few fabrics made of cotton; few of them woven 
goods,—mostly laces, embroideries and the like. 

This brings us to the relative importance of these several 
branches of manufacturing industry. I do not undervalue the 
cotton manufacture. I have been engaged in it all my life. 
It belongs in this country in the nature of things, and in my 
judgment its progress has been retarded and rendered subject 
to very great fluctuation by the constant variations in the tariff 
policy of the country. The steadiest and most satisfactory 
progress within my own experience was under the low revenue 
tariff of 1857. It will be remembered that the first attempt 
to protect the cotton manufacture by duties on foreign imports, 
was instigated by John C. Calhoun in the effort to make a home 
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market for cotton. That was, I believe, carried into effect in 
the tariff of 1816, when Hamilton’s very simple revenue tariff 
began to be converted from a tariff for revenue with incidental 
protection into the form in which it has finally culminated, of a 
tariff for protection with incidental revenue. Calhoun soon 
witnessed the error of his ways, but under the lead of Clay 
against the opposition of Daniel Webster the factory system 
was forced upon New England. We have adjusted ourselves 
to it and have on the whole made it profitable; not more so if 
as much as many other arts which have been less subject to the 
interference of legislation which are of much greater relative 
importance in given communities, as for instance, the New 
England art of manufacturing boots and shoes. 

In order that these relative conditions may be contrasted and 
bearing in mind the inflated figures of the census table of manu- 
factures, we find in a Special Report on the Cotton Manufacture 
that in 1880 the amount of capital invested was two hundred 
and thirty million nine hundred and ninety-three thousand five 
hundred and sixty-seven dollars ($230,993,567) in the whole 
country; the number of spindles, fourteen million five hundred 
and fifty-three thousand three hundred and twenty-three (14,- 
553,323); looms, three hundred and twenty-four thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-six (324,866). Any one who is cognizant of 
the average value of cotton spindles will observe that the 
amount of capital said to be invested is excessive. These 
figures do not include the quick or active capital but are 
intended to represent only land, buildings and machinery. The 
number of employees, the majority of whom are females and 
children, is two hundred and twenty-one thousand five hundred 
and eighty-five (221,585); the sum of wages sixty-nine million 
four hundred and eighty-nine thousand two hundred and 
seventy-two dollars ($69,489,272). About one-third part of 
these employees were occupied in Massachusetts to the number 
of a little over seventy-six thousand (76,000), but that is only 
about fifteen (15) per cent. of the total number of persons listed 
in the manufactures of Massachusetts taken by itself. 

If it were possible by any legitimate competition to transfer 
cotton manufacture from Massachusetts to the Southern tates, 
a few cities in New England would have a severe reversal. A 
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small market for farm products would be for the time reduced; 
but it would not take very long to find other and perhaps better 
occupation for the resident population of the State; the cotton 
factories being mainly operated by foreigners, mostly French 
Canadians. This marks the delusion of the Southern people, 
whose efforts might well be directed to the development of all 
the lesser arts in which a very small capital serves as the basis 
of a very large product, in place of attempting an art on which 
the margin of profit is very small and which takes a thousand 
($1,000) to fifteen hundred dollars ($1,500) to start one opera- 
tive, and which belongs rather in a cold or temperate climate 
where indoor work is comfortable throughout the year, than to 
a warm or hot climate where indoor work for ten or eleven 
hours a day is during the large part of the year almost unbear- 
able. 

The development of the Southern cotton manufacture has 
been to a large extent promoted by methods very similar to 
those which first led to the boom in Southern town lots and 
hotels; next to the boom in isolated and misplaced iron fur- 
naces, many of which have never been put in blast, and which 
has taken its last form in a misdirected effort to do that part of 
the cotton manufacture for which the Southern States are as yet 
the least prepared, to the neglect of that part which must of 
necessity be conducted on or near the cotton fields. 

Such are the conditions which I have ventured to present to 
my Southern friends from time to time during the last twenty 
years, warning them of the dangers of an excessive production 
and low price of cotton and an excessive production of cotton 
fabrics beyond the necessities of the country itself, for which 
as yet no sufficient outlet for export to other countries has been 
opened. 

It is to be expected that under the present conditions there 
will be a survival of the fittest, distressing in many of its phases. 
A considerable number of cotton factories in the North which 
have not been kept up by changes and additions of new 
machinery have been or will be stopped and perhaps never 
started again. On the other hand, there are many of the new 
isolated mills in the South which have been promoted by con- 
tractors and the vendors of machinery, especially those under 
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the corporation system for which many of them are too small, 
in which the stockholders will get the experience and their 
successors will get the mills at a low cost. 

We are in a transition period in the production and treatment 
of the cotton fibre and in the manufacture and disposal of the 
cotton fabrics, which to the best of my ability I have attempted 
to trace in this paper, in which there are doubtless many mis- 
takes, but in which I think is more truth than error. 

The number of cotton spindles in the whole country is now 
a little over nineteen million (19,000,000). Many of these are 
old and out of date. Many, as I have stated, are out of place 
and in excess of present wants; but we are constantly gaining 
in the amount and diversity of our exports and shall gain yet 
more when we remove the heavy fines which under the name 
of duties on imports are imposed on the goods for which we 
might exchange more and more cotton fabrics. 

Again: The population and purchasing power of this country 
is becoming augmented rapidly. Yet even that may have a 
cause of depression in some of the branches of the cotton 
industry. With the increasing welfare of the people the average 
demand is for a much higher class of cotton fabrics than were 
formerly suited to the markets. Many Northern mills have 
lost their markets, not only because these low grades of goods 
have been successfully manufactured in the South, but because 
the demand for them within the United States is very much 
lessened. 

Again: In the matter of printed calicoes. The old-fashioned 
common print has become so low in price and relatively so 
unattractive as compared to the wider, finer and better goods 
that great masses of people will not expend their time in mak- 
ing cheap prints into garments. Hence the necessity of an 
adjustment, especially of looms, to new conditions. 

The general progress of the manufacture of cotton has been 
marked by the same incidents which govern progress in all arts. 
I have repeatedly called attention to the fact that sixty years 
ago it was a step in advance for the daughters of the farmers 
of New England to go into the cotton factories, where they 
worked fourteen hours by the bell, twelve and a half hours of 
actual work, in a low studded, badly lighted and ill ventilated 
building and upon machinery far from automatic. Under those 
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conditions they earned less than half the wages per year and 
much less than half per hour for their work, compared to the 
wages of the foreign, mostly French Canadian operatives in the 
New England factories, who now work in high studded, well 
lighted and well ventilated factories less than ten hours’ work 
per day. 

In the same period through the application of science and 
invention, which have assured to the working men and women 
in every art an increasing share or proportion of a constantly 
increasing product while the margin of profits has been vastly 
reduced, the average product of a given cotton fabric for one 
year’s work of the average operative is now thirty-two thousand 
(32,000) yards a year where it was less than five thousand 
(5,000) yards fifty years ago. Yet as I have said, the whole 
process of converting the fibre into the fabric is a series of com- 
promises in which quality is sacrificed to quantity of product. 
The improvements which have now fairly begun by almost 
the first application of scientific methods to the production of 
the fibre from the field to the cloth, will increase the average 
product per operative in each year on the given fabric which 
has been dealt with from thirty-two thousand (32,000) probably 
to forty thousand (40,000) yards a year within the next decade, 
and as these improvements work with accelerated speed and 
the margin of strength and quality to be saved is very large, 
it is not improbable that those who will enter into this branch 
of industry, will within twenty years witness the average product 
per year of each individual hand of fifty thousand (50,000) yards 
against five thousand (5,000) fifty years ago. What is true in 
this art is true in all arts which are left free in their develop- 
ment from legislative interference, high wages or earnings in 
money or what money will buy being the necessary correlative, 
complement or resultant of the lessened cost of production, 
warranting the truth of the economic axiom laid down by 
Bastiat that “In proportion to the increase of capital the 
absolute share (of a given product) falling to capital is aug- 
mented, but the relative share is diminished; on the other hand, 
the share falling to labor is increased both absolutely and 
relatively.” 


EDWARD ATKINSON. 
Boston, July 22, 1808. 
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THE ESSAY OF MALTHUS: A CENTENNIAL 
REVIEW. 


()** hundred years ago appeared the first edition of the 

Essay on the Principle of Population, by Thomas Robert 
Malthus. It attracted immediate attention and has been 
the subject of almost continuous discussion ever since both 
in economic and popular circles. It has been answered 
or defended elaborately many times, not to mention the multi- 
tude of briefer expositions and criticisms. One is tempted to 
think that in this centennial year of its publication the time 
has come to pass final judgment on the work, and to close the 
controversy. Such is not, however, the task that is here under- 
taken. The occasion and the circumstances of the appear- 
ance of this book, the interests and cherished opinions which it 
affected either favorably or unfavorably, the manner of its 
thought and mode of its expression, all predestined for it stormy 
discussion rather than calm and scientific study. Such a con- 
troversy can not be brought to a close by any magazine article, 
for it does not arise merely from differences of judgment on a 
formal proposition and the questions connected with it. It 
arises also from differences in temperament, in sympathies, and 
in the general attitude toward social questions. It may, how- 
ever, be of interest and of service to point out the occasions 
for these misunderstandings, and the nature of the differences; 
and to indicate the trend of scientific judgment on the Essay 
of Malthus and the doctrine of population. 

One need only refer to the oft noted circumstances of the 
time in which the Essay was written. The industral revolu- 
tion was in full course. The growth of factory centers, of 
population in general and especially of city population, the 
heavy taxation and the high price of grain caused by the war 
with France, the radical political and socialistic ideas of the 
time, are all facts which help to account for the book and many 
of the ideas in it. These facts were all present in the author’s 
mind as he wrote, but it was the political and social discussion 
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embodied in the writings of Godwin which gave to the Essay 
its first form. Godwin, infected with the enthusiasm of the 
French Revolution, had preached a doctrine of equality, not 
only in political rights, but in material goods as well, and had 
pictured the era of happiness and perfection which would then 
ensue. The objection had been urged against communism 
of goods many years before (by Wallace in 1761,) that the 
growth of population would destroy any such society, reducing 
its members from a condition of plenty, brought about by the 
equal division of goods, to want and suffering. Godwin, in 
his book on Political Justice, published in 1793, had referred 
to this objection, and had given what he calls “the obvious 
answer” to it, “that to reason thus is to forsee difficulties at a 
great distance. * * * * Myriads of centuries of still 
increasing population may pass away, and the earth be still 
found sufficient for the subsistence of its inhabitants.” Again 


| 
nt in 1797 Godwin dealt with the same subject in an essay entitled 
hd Avarice and Profusion, one of the series called the Enquirer. 
J} | Daniel Malthus, Robert’s father, a country gentleman of literary 


Me | tastes, was strongly attracted by these pictures of equality and 
f Hy universal happiness. Robert, a young man of thirty years of 
AE age, had taken his master’s degree at Cambridge the year before. 
4g He had read Adam Smith and was inclined good-naturedly to 
i oppose the sanguine social opinions of his father. He chose 
as his chief, indeed almost his sole, weapon against the system 
of equality or community of goods, that which Godwin him- 
self calls in the title of his chapter the “Objection to this system 
from the principle of population.”* The phrase is apparently 
Godwin’s; the argument is Wallace’s. It needed only that 
Malthus should develop, illustrate, and apply the thought to 
this political speculation and to various practical questions, to 
attain fame. 

We shall refer again to the use made by Malthus of “the 
principle of population” in his argument against communism, 
but let us now first inquire what the principle is of which he 
writes. A century later, after all that Malthus and others have 
written about it, there still remains some dcubt as to just what 


1 Political Justice Book, VIII, ch. 9. 2 Idem. 
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he meant by the phrase. His concept is a shifting one and his 
language not consistent. 

(1) It seems at one point’ clear to the reader that the princi- 
ple is: “The power of population is indefinitely greater than 
the power of the earth to produce subsistence for man.” 

(2) Following this is a sentence apparently meant to express 
the same thought in a different way: “Population when 
unchecked, increases in a geometrical ratio; and subsistence 
for man in an arithmetical ratio.’ 

(3) Mr. Edwin Cannan thinks the principle is the “degree 
of misery” which necessarily results when population begins 
to outrun subsistence; and he supports this view by several 
apposite quotations.* 

(4) The writer has shown elsewhere* that there are several 
other expressions also that may be looked upon as statements 
of the principle. Malthus uses the phrase “principle of 
increase” as the percentage of increase actually taking place, 
so that if the population were stationary there would be no 
principle of increase.® 

(5) Again he seems to consider either the birth rate alone, 
(not the net increase,) as the principle, or the combination of 
circumstances that favors a high birth rate, though no net 
increase of population occurs; a very complex concept.® 

(6) Again, still varying the thought, the “principle” of 
“increase” or of “population” is a force or energy exerted to 
increase the population, mainly if not entirely by the increase 
of the birth rate. This use of principle makes it in several 
instances synonymous with “power of population” and “ten- 
dency of population” as Malthus uses them. It appears to 
become at times an expression for “the passion between the 
sexes,” “the power of reproduction,” or the “fecundity” of man- 
kind.? Each one of these different things, some psychological, 
some physiological facts, is in turn referred to as “principle of 
population.” 


' Parallel Chapters from the First and Second Editions, N. Y., 1895, pp. 6, 7. 
* Idem, p. 9. 8 Theories of Production and Distribution, London, 1894. 
4 Versuch einer Bevilkerungslehre, Jena, 1895. 

SE. g. Malthus, 7th edition, pp. 15, 238. 6 Idem, p. 54. 

‘Examples in Versuch einer Bevilkerungslehre, pp. 16-17. 
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(7) Spencer, in his Study of Sociology) says that a law 


fi should not be regarded as itself a power or force, but that “the 
i} accepted conception of law’ among “philosophers and men of 
J i science” is “ an established order, to which the manifestations 
\ of a power or force conform.” We should expect a principle 
ial, of population to be the formula of verbal expression of such an 
of order. The chief question which the principle of population 
di. should help us to answer is: why is the population of the world 
| f 4 and of the different countries what it is? What, if anything, 
L regulates the number of people living in any land? This sense 
{ of the phrase “principle of population” Malthus was also con- 


' | scious of, in fact, it was the central concept around which all 
f the others were grouped. He speaks of the principle of popula- 
; tion as a thing to be understood, of facts as exemplifying it.* 
The principle should express the relation between one fact, the 
ta t number of people, and some other fact. This other fact Mal- 
| thus thought to be the means of subsistence, or quantity of 
food available for the nourishment of man. The principle of 
hk | population in this sense is: The population is determined by the 
quantity of food. The demonstration of this in the mind of 
| Malthus was simple, and he thought, conclusive. Food being 
necessary to life, population can never be greater than the food 
will nourish; it may, however, be so great, that food will be 
insufficient for health, in which case there will follow famine, 
4 suffering, disease. Vice and moral restraint also aid to reduce 
the birth rate and thus keep population to the level of the food. 
} It will never for any considerable period be below this level, 
i because of the “tendency of population” to outrun food; that is, 
if there is any food available for more people than will surely 
| be born, but if there are more people needing food it is by no 
means sure they will find it. 
The reader who will consult the pages even of the last edi- 
, tion of the Essay of Malthus, in which all his amendments and 
corrections are embodied, will find in almost every chapter 
illustrations of several of the meanings of “principle” above 
referred to. It is of the essence of this criticism to contend 
not for one exclusive interpretation of the words of Malthus, 


1 43. 2 E. g. Malthus, 7th ed., pp. 173, 215. 
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but to show the changing and dissolving nature of his thought 
on even the most fundamental factors of the problem he dealt 
with. That this is, however, the central thought of the Mal- 
thusian doctrine, the one to which Malthus ever reverts, will be 
evident to any one, who, with the thought clearly in mind, 
will undertake to read the Essay itself. The following discus- 
sion, however, is not entirely bound up with this interpretation, 
and does not enter into mere verbal criticism of the Essay, but 
deals rather with its general tenor. While treating of its defects 
and inconsistencies the attempt will be made to furnish a brief 
guide to the study and judgment of Malthus’ general body of 
doctrine. 

1. It is to note that the criterion or regulator of the popula- 
tion with Malthus is an objective one, the level or amount 
of food. In many connections this level seems to have in his 
mind a fatalistic character. Just what determines its amount 
he never clearly explains or even attempts adequately to dis- 
cuss. The means of subsistence are a fixed thing at any 
moment, and as to changes that take place over a series of 
years there seems to be only an occasional or vague recognition 
of the elastic nature of the food supply. It has, in consequence, 
been contended by able critics! that in arriving at lis general 
conclusions Malthus did not have in mind at all the principle of 
diminishing returns in agriculture. This appears, though, to be 
a mistake; the essential thought of diminishing returns is 
included in the contrast between the increase of food and of 
population. But what is absolutely certain is that Malthus fails 
to apply the concept of technical diminishing returns con- 
sistently, and that he frequently looks upon the limit of food 
as a fast and unyielding one. He never clearly grasps the 
difference between a real increase of food and a merely poten- 
tial increase. This potentiality is always present, since more 
labor will always be able to secure more food absolutely, though 
less relatively. With Malthus, however, there is generally the 
implication that all of the energies of the population are devoted 
to food production, and that therefore there is no productive 


1 Edwin Cannan, Production and Distribution. 
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force to divert to its increase. Malthus pushes so far the idea 
of food as the objective criterion of the population, that the 
proposition seems frequently to reduce itself to the mere truism 
that where food is gotten by provident effort as in civilized 
societies, the community does not deliberately produce year 
after year a surplus to throw away. In this sense of course 
population and the means of subsistence will always remain 
nearly on the same level. Malthus was right in rejecting the 
fallacious view that density of population has no effect, or a 
necessarily favorable one, on the difficulty of procuring food; 
but he did not prove equal to the delicate task of stating the 
true relations. He reacts to an extreme view, inconsistent and 
untenable. This is true also of the latest edition (1826), revised 
by him years after the discussion of the nature of rent and the 
law of diminishing returns. Having cast his general doctrine 
in its original form, he found it impossible, despite numerous 
alterations, to change its character in this respect. The princi- 
ple that the means of subsistence determine the population thus 
bears a striking resemblance to the old form of the wage-fund 
doctrine. Malthus never shows with any clearness what deter- 
mines and alters the size of the food fund, and a valid thought 
of great importance thus is made to take the form either of a 
mere truism or of an absurd error. 

2. It is to be noted next that Malthus thinks and speaks of 
the population as a whole when referring to its increase, its 
pressure against the limits of food, its suffering from excess of 
numbers, etc., etc. He deals with it as a unit, or as an aggregate 
of homogeneous units, not as an aggregate of most diverse ele- 
ments. This is a mode of speech that he adopted when argu- 
ing against the possibility of a state where all men would be 
equal, that is, a communistic state, where all food and resources 
would be shared in common to the last crust. In that connec- 
tion it was quite proper. There was great force in Malthus’ 
argument against the communistic state, an argument recently 
restated by Professor Arthur Hadley! more clearly and with 
a broad historical and philosophic conception of its social bear- 


1 In his Economics, and in the Proceedings of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, 1895, the paper on Population and Capital. 
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ings that is lacking in Malthus. Private property and existing 
institutions limit population, said Godwin, and this works a 
hardship. True, replied Malthus in substance, they do limit 
population and thus prevent all from being reduced to the level 
of the poorest. The real check to population is “institutional,” 
says Professor Hadley, expressing the conclusions of the later 
studies of the history of the family, of private property and of 
various other regulative institutions that have displaced a more 
primitive communal life. These institutions, as we now see, 
bring home to the individual or to the smaller family group 
the responsibility for too great a production of children, or too 
small a production of food. This much Malthus saw; but after 
thus applying the concept of private property in his discussion 
of communal society, he turns to the discussion of the problem 
of population in modern nations and in many connections 
applies to them the conception of a communistic state. The 
movement of populations as a whole is now a resultant of a 
multitude of more or less independent movements of family 
groups. The virtue of private property largely consists in its 
offering a way of escape to the provident and the capable from 
the miseries of excessive population in a communistic state. To 
think and speak now of the population as a homogeneous whole 
gradually increasing until it exceeds the food supply is a lapsus 
mentis into the communistic concept. 

3. A point closely connected with the foregoing, yet desery- 
ing of separate mention, is the habit that Malthus had of ignor- 
ing differences in the industrial quality and the economic con- 
dition of the elements composing the increasing portion of the 
population. He did not recognize that it made any important 
difference which of the family groups increased, since in any 
case the total population would make greater demands on the 
food; neither did he clearly recognize that differences in mental 
and physical capacity in the oncoming additions to the popula- 
tion were important as affecting the available food supply. This 
being in some unexplained if not inexplicable way, fixed, and 
every mouth calling for its quota, it is a simple problem in addi- 
tion. If he would abolish public aid to the poor, it is not because 
the more ignorant anc incapable elements of the population are 
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thus encouraged to propagate and the average of the industrial 
and moral capacity of the population is thereby lowered; but it is 
because the population is thus increased while the food supply 
is not, and in consequence just that much food must be taken 
from the self-supporting laboring classes,—a view which proba- 
bly contains an ounce of truth and a pound of error. We now 
recognize that the elastic limit of food will yield to the more 
vigorous pressure of more intelligent and capable individuals. 
A fertile and sparsely settled country may be made industrially 
poorer by additions to the less capable portions of its popula- 
tion; an old and densely settled one might be enriched by the 
increase of the better elements. Likewise additions to the 
family groups already near the margin of want will have results 
much different from additions to the groups well provided with 
food and able to secure more. Malthus dealt with the problem 
in bulk, and the finer analysis which alone can lead to valid 
conclusions on this subject, is wanting in his treatment. 

4. In saying that Malthus overemphasized the objective 
factors of the problem, it has already been implied that he under- 
rated the subjective or psychological factors. He did not 
entirely overlook them, but hever succeeded in harmonizing 
them with his fundamental thesis. The Malthusian principle 
would attain its maximum validity in the case of herbivorous 
animals, safe from all enemies, on an isolated island. The food 
would be the measure of the increase of population. But in 
the case of men cultivating the soil and influencing the birth- 
rate through various institutions, the “principle” would cer- 
tainly be profoundly modified. Malthus saw, not as an after- 
thought, but almost at the first glance, that such a conscious and 
volitional control in fact takes place in civilized society.” It is 
the essence of his argument against Godwin, as already men- 
tioned. Malthus never after that came as near again to a cor- 
rect conception of the influence of this factor. There has been 
a curious and almost universal misunderstanding of the attitude 
of Malthus on the subject of “moral restraint” in his first as com- 
pared with his second edition. The belief is general that this 
check was newly introduced by him in the second edition in 
1803. By his more faithful disciples he is thought to have 
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thereby amended all the defects of the first form of the doctrine, 
and to have evaded all objections that could be made against 
it. Others (e. g. Bagehot) think that he thereby radically 
changed the character of his views. A considerable change can 
indeed be noted in the fone of the author’s conclusions, from 
those which have “a melancholy hue’! to much more hope- 
ful ones as to “the probable improvement of society.”2 But 
the argument is essentially unchanged. In the statements of 
Malthus himself, in the preface to the second edition, is found 
the basis for the usual misunderstanding. He says: “Through- 
out the whole of the present work, I have so far differed in 
principle from the former as to suppose another check to popu- 
lation possible, which does not strictly come under the head 
either of vice or misery.* Moreover he had said in the first 
edition that “all these checks may be fairly resolved into misery 
and vice,” whereas in the later edition he formally adds moral 
restraint to the list.* A glance, however, at the first edition, 
shows that in it moral restraint was distinctly recognized by 
Malthus as a check, in fact was greatly emphasized, though he 
did not call it by exactly that name. He says he means by 
“moral restraint” “a restraint from marriage with a conduct 
strictly moral.”® He said in the first edition that “restraint 
from marriage almost necessarily, though not absolutely so, 
produces vice,’’® which recognizes a “moral restraint” of mar- 
riage. In chapter four he shows at length how the “foresight 
of the difficulties attending the rearing of a family acts as a 
preventive check” on the rapid increase of population. This 
“preventive check appears to operate in some degrees through 
all the ranks of society in England.” He then illustrates by the 
cases of the man of liberal education, the sons of tradesmen 
and farmers, the laborer, and servant who lives in gentlemen’s 
families. Nothing therefore but the descriptive word “moral” 
is added in the second edition to the force of this recognition 
of the volitional element; the thing described is the same. 

Only recalling that Malthus gave a very narrow meaning to 


Preface to 1st edition. * Idem, p. go. 
® Preface to 2d edition. 5 Idem, p. go. 
® Parallel Chapters, p. 70 ® Idem, p. I4. 
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moral restraint, that he never distinctly recognized the possi- 
bility of a moral restraint in but only from marriage, let us con- 
sider how moral restraint as he meant it fits with the general 
principle. If human volition can by any method limit the 
birth rate, can reduce the number of people in the various social 
classes and family groups below the maximum possible, and 
consequently reduce the total population, what becomes of “the 
level of the means of subsistence” as the criterion of the popula- 
tion? Malthus seems to have reasoned as follows: limitation of 
the birth rate in this way occurs only because of the lack of 
the means of subsistence. It will never act therefore when 
food is plenty, will never be sufficiently strong to keep the 
population below the level of the means of subsistence, but only 
strong enough to help in keeping it from going beyond and 
producing misery. The ambiguity of some of the phrases here 
used has already been pointed out. Let us note more partic- 
ularly only that of the phrase “the means of subsistence.” 
Malthus uses it evidently in most cases as a synonym for food. 
Yet in discussing the preventive check he speaks of the refined 
tastes and sentiments which in many cases would have to be 
sacrificed by early marriage. He should have carried the 
thought further. Anything that becomes so essential to the 
happiness of a person that he or she will postpone marriage to 
secure it, is as much a “means of subsistence” in this connection 
as is food itself. It is, in fact, the marginal pleasures, the com- 
forts and luxuries, the fear of losing which constitutes the real 
motives for abstaining from marriage throughout all classes 
of society. The lower the standard of life, the nearer the indi- 
viduals are to the minimum of subsistence, the less does con- 
scious forethought act to postpone marriage and reduce the 
birth rate. Malthus at times recognizes this fact clearly enough. 
He frequently seems to be trying to adjust it to his general 
principle. He says distinctly! that only such an increase in 
the means of subsistence as would be distributed to the lower 
classes would give a stimulus to the population. This impliedly 
admits all the objections above enumerated, but Malthus evi- 
dently does not consider that the admission is of great import- 
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ance. In fact, however, there is no limit that can a priori be 
assigned to the operation of volitional control of the rate of 
increase. All classes exemplify it to some extent. The phrase 
“level of the means of subsistence” becomes thus an abstract 
and almost meaningless expression for the maximum popula- 
tion possible to an individualistic society. It is a real maximum 
only for those classes in which at the same time the economic 
efficiency and “moral restraint” are at the lowest point. 

These are not all the defects and inconsistencies of Malthus’ 
treatment of the subject, but they are the leading ones. A 
coach and four can be driven in any direction through the 
formal portions of the doctrine. The obvious question is: Why 
could such vulnerable theoretical views have obtained so numer- 
ous and intelligent a following? We may summarize the answer 
as follows: 

1. The soundest portion of his argument refuted the views 
of the more radical social reformers, and thus had, and have 
continued to have, much importance in discussions of socialism. 
Acceptance of the doctrine of Malthus, with all its inconsisten- 
cies, became the test of political conservatism. The questioning 
of its propositions was the proof that one held radical social 
views. Malthus was loved for the enemies he made. 

2. The explanation of poverty which he offered, while fitting 
in well with facts of English experience, was most acceptable 
and satisfying to the well-to-do classes. It was one of the type 
of sweeping explanations of social misery, like that of Henry 
George’s land monopoly, which leaves out of account the great 
factor of differences in men. Its absurdities are on the face of 
it, and the faith of Malthus himself in this explanation became 
less than half-hearted as years went on. Yet its simplicity and 
universality still make it to many the readily accepted and self- 
evident theory to account for the presence of the poor-house 
on rich prairies newly opened to settlement. 

3. Being at once incorporated with the system of economic 
thought then forming, it became interwoven with all the lead- 
ing tenets of so-called orthodox science. The rejection of it 
threatened to bring the whole economic structure toppling to 
the ground. Only in the recent period of the economic renais- 
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sance has it been possible to criticise it in a calm scientific spirit 
without appearing to be an economic anarchist. 

4. The very defects of its presentation by Malthus con- 
tributed to its continued success. Never have been brought 
together into single propositions concepts more vague and shift- 
ing in meaning than those in this Essay. Such phrases as 
“tendency of population,” “power of population,” “level of 
food,” etc., etc., are beyond all salvation for clear thinking, 
The more one studies, for instance, the proposition, “Popula- 
tion has a tendency to increase faster than food,” the more is 
one convinced that, simple as it at first seems, it is an utterly 
illogical combination of ideas. As occasions for controversy 
such propositions are unsurpassed. If one confidently under- 
takes to overthrow an evident error, he finds himself suddenly 
in the Antaeus-like arms of an unquestionable truth. 

5. Finally, and closely connected with the last, are to be 
mentioned the facts of great significance and importance to 
which Malthus appeals for support. Strange to say, it has 
very frequently been not the illogical slips, the inconsistent 
word-usage, or the unwarranted conclusions of Malthus, which 
his opponents have selected as the objects of attack. They 
have chosen rather to beat their weapons against certain and 
impregnable facts. 

(a) The first of these is the enormous possibilities of the 
birth rate in the human race. Recent biologic studies have 
given a tremendous import to the statement made by Frank- 
lin and quoted by Malthus, that every species of living 
creature, plant and animal, produces vastly more offspring than 
do or could survive during a succession of generations. It 
is in the opportunity for selection thus presented that the 
evolutionists sees the cause of progress in organic life. More- 
over, if the birth rate were only sufficient to maintain a station- 
ary population in one set of circumstances, a slight unfavorable 
change in the conditions would cause the extinction of the 
species. This factor of safety, so to speak, must always be 
present, and in fact, as Malthus saw, the physiologically possi- 
ble birth rate is enormously greater than the realized one. Such 
men as Sadler, Doubleday, and Spencer, who arguing that for 
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various reasons the physiologically potential birth rate will soon 
decline until the balance of births and deaths will be automati- 
cally maintained, appeal to some sound facts, but they vastly 
overestimate the importance of them in the practical problem. 
The error is great in supposing that the institutional and voli- 
tional control of the birth rate will cease to be practically the 
one of the greatest social significance. 

(b) If in the case of the birth rate the actual falls far short of 
the physiologically possible, in the case of the death rate the 
actual is considerably in excess of the physiologically neces- 
sary. Malthus no doubt assigns to this fact an exaggerated 
importance, but, justly estimated, its importance is still con- 
siderable. In large classes of the population, to some extent 
in every class, the death rate exceeds that which would occur 
with sufficient food, proper conditions of life, and good sanita- 
tion. The progress of hygenic science itself would, with a 
stationary birth rate, result in a great increase of population. 
Indeed the phenomenon of a decrease both of the birth rate and 
death rate while population still increases, is the familiar fact 
of recent vital statistics. On the other hand, it will always be 
true that in any given set of circumstances an increase of the 
birth rate will be followed by somewhat increased mortality. 
From this fact, however, Malthus draws unwarranted and 
sweeping conclusions. 

(c) Another great fact to which Malthus appealed was that 
the capacity of the soil in food production is limited. The 
complexity of the productive process in modern society makes 
much less clear, but can not conceal, the fact that there exists 
some relationship more or less immediate between the fertility 
of land and the number of inhabitants it can support in com- 
fort. The mercantilist views, still prevalent when Malthus 
wrote, were the exaggerated expression of a complementary 
truth. Those who have attempted to deny “diminishing returns 
in agriculture” have reached such absurd conclusions that they 
have added much to the renown of Malthus. Malthus himself, 
as above shown,! applied but lamely in his Essay the “law of 
diminishing returns,” though he developed it more consistently 
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in his other writings. It will ultimately be recognized that 
instead of being a law peculiar to agricultural production, aris- 
ing out of the nature of land, this is only a special case of the 
universal law of economic production; the factors must be 
combined in certain proportions to produce the maximum 
result. On this firm foundation it is beyond controversy. 

No further reasons are needed to account for the wide vogue 
which the doctrine of Malthus has enjoyed despite its theoretic 
weakness. His championing of individualism, his plausible and 
popular explanation of poverty, the central place the doctrine 
took in economic theory, the seductive ambiguity of his lan- 
guage, the eternal biologic and physical facts to which he 
appealed, these are reasons enough. To estimate justly the 
services of this Essay to economic science is not easy. It seems 
safe now, however, to say they have been greatly exaggerated; 
that not only did the teachings of Malthus, more than anything 
else, give to economics the false sombre hue which it had for 
many decades, but that they sent the discussions on wages, rent, 
and interest, and on the nature of economic progress, off on 
false paths which only lately have begun to be retraced. The 
practical service done by Malthus in the part he had in the 
reform of the poor laws is far greater than the merit of his 
“principle of population” considered as a theoretical economic 
proposition. 

In fact it is evident one hundred years after Malthus that such 
a thing as a “principle of population” in any tenable sense of 
the phrase is a chimera. The problem of the relations of the 
number of people and their welfare to the material environment 
is much too complex ever to be expressed by any single 
principle or even single paragraph. A doctrine, or body of 
generalizations on the subject, which will contain all the truths 
that Malthus saw while avoiding his errors, is not only possible 
but has been gradually evolving. Too much of the current dis- 
cussion of the subject still is in the nature of the old fallacious 
answers to Malthusian riddles, or is treadmill reiteration of the 
worn-out phrases. Meantime the evolution doctrine advances, 
in the biologic and psychological sciences, juster views of 
economic motives and the nature of economic consumption, 
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broader studies of the growth of social institutions, exacter 
statistics from widely separated fields, have placed the subject 
of population in an entirely different perspective. A true 
doctrine of population, taking account of all these factors, will 
in turn throw light on every other problem connected with 
the well-being of man upon this earth. The gentle, just, and 
truth-loving spirit of Malthus must, if he still interests himself 
in mundane problems, view with satisfaction the progress that 
has been made in the last quarter of a century toward sounder 
conceptions on this subject to which, a hundred years ago, he 
gave such prominence in economic discussion. The next few 
years should see an end of a century of word-quibbling debate. 
It should see a recognition of the errors of Malthus and of the 
eternal significance of some of the things he contended for. 
Practical problems of the highest importance, connected with 
the doctrine of population, await the attention of the sociologist 
and the statesman. The degeneration of the race and the 
depopulation of the superior classes are becoming more serious 
threats to civilization than was the excessive growth of numbers 
among the poor of England, which in large part was responsi- 
ble for the remarkable Essay of Robert Malthus. 


FRANK A, FETTER. 
The Indiana University. 
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SOME ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE LIp- 
ERATION OF CUBA. 


HE attention of Europe and America is centered, to-day, 
in what is called the solution of the Cuban problem. 
What that solution will be can not at present be exactly deter- 
mined; but that Cuba will be released from the old régime of 
Spanish misrule and taxation is not doubted. The economic 
possibilities which this new freedom will create, and the com- 
plications that will be introduced into the present sugar crisis, 
open a new phase of the question which should attract universal 
interest and invite investigation. One of the great agricultural 
conflicts of this century has been between beet and cane sugar. 
Under a system of protection and bounties, which the govern- 
ments have given freely, the beet industry has far surpassed the 
limits of natural production in Europe. The United States, 
in 1890, attempted to foster this industry, but since the Wilson 
Act of 1894 it has been left to the illusory aid of State bounties. 
Hawaii has been able, of late, to rival the production of 
Louisiana, and under annexation will increase her output to a 
much larger figure. The consumption of sugar has been 
steadily increasing, but a world stock of over a million tons 
has been left annually in the last few years. When Cuban 
sugar is again placed on the markets, not only will its com- 
petition affect the beet industry, but a more severe conflict will 
ensue between the different sources of cane supply. Cuba, free 
or annexed, is the coming competitor to be feared. 

It is necessary to discuss the conditions under which Cuba 
has been hampered in the past before any just estimate can be 
given of her future possibilities. In 1882 Cuba was just 
recovering from the effects of the revolution of 1868. The 
sugar industry increased rapidly under the more liberal policy 
adopted at that time to pacify the island. A succession of 
treaties also did much to improve her condition. In spite of 
the adherence of Spain to the old mercantile policy the island 
was in a prosperous condition; but Spain proved herself both 
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avaricious and shortsighted and fastened on Cuba by the law of 
“commercial relations” a system of economic extortion. A 
heavy export duty of $6 was levied on each hogshead of sugar 
in addition to the internal taxes, which fell on the sugar planta- 
tions. Besides these burdens, extra charges were exacted by 
the transportation monopolies, for carrying, storing, carting, 
and loading on vessels. It is estimated that the taxes on sugar 
were equal to 143% of its value. They imposed an extra burden 
on the planter at an unfortunate period of transition. Every 
change from slave to free labor has been attended with certain 
evils rising from a forced re-adjustment. The smaller planters 
began to abandon their estates. Taxation and debt ruined 
many who possessed large and fertile fields. The Consul at 
Matanzas, in 1883, reported that brigandage was beginning to 
appear and threatened to increase as poverty spread among the 
proletarian class. 

The Cuban tariff raised the cost of living and production for 
the sugar planter. In 1884, J. W. Foster, then Minister to 
Madrid, worked out some comparative statistics of cost, which 
are interesting in this connection. The price of 100 lbs. of flour, 
quoted in gold, was $3 in Louisiana, or 42 lbs. of sugar; in 
Demerara $3.50, or 87 Ibs. of sugar; while Cuba paid $8, or 
238 lbs. of sugar. The price of meat per pound was 8 cents in 
the first two, but 11 cents in Cuba. Labor was at the same 
price, in gold, for field hands, but the Louisiana planter need 
only pay 285 lbs. in sugar for what cost his Cuban competitor 
571 lbs. A month’s wages would buy 666 lbs. of flour or 250 
lbs. of meat for the American laborer, while the Cuban laborer 
could only get 250 lbs. of flour or 181 Ibs. of meat. Other 
statistics of the necessaries of life compare very closely with the 
same ratio. The only class to escape this burden were the very 
lowest, who lived in rude huts and subsisted on almost nothing. 
The value of 2,500 Ibs. of cane was $6.10. The cost of produc- 
tion amounted to $5.97, leaving only a net profit of 13 cents. 
Those who were able hired Chinese laborers who did all the 
work and received 2 out of 3 hogsheads of sugar and molasses 
at the end of their contract. This was an increase of 50% in 
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and the Cuban planter was forced to adopt new methods in 
order to cut down expenses. The central factory system was 
started in many districts, the cane being conveyed on tram 
lines from the surrounding estates. The results were more 
than satisfactory. An increase of one hundred thousand tons 
is noted in 1886 over the production of the previous year. The 
gradual adoption of this system caused the manufacture of 
muscovadoes and clayed sugars to disappear. Centrifugal 
sugar took its place as each estate owner obtained the necessary 
machinery. 

The pressure of the tariff was felt most severely in the check 
which it placed on the trade with the United States. As long 
as American products could be obtained at a nominal price 
Cuba did not feel the severity of beet sugar competition. After 
1882 she was forced to come up to a higher industrial level, as 
the other islands had been obliged to do, for self-preservation. 
An era of progress and improvement set in. Sugar production 
increased, but as the price of sugar began to fall in the world 
market, the need for freedom of trade with her natural market 
was more keenly felt. Imports were so overcharged that com- 
merce with foreign countries was almost impossible. Spain 
could supply neither a market for Cuba’s products nor her need 
for cheap goods. Fully 90% of all her production and 94% of 
her sugar found its way into the United States. The rapid 
strides which resulted from the reciprocity treaty show the bene- 
fits which freedom of trade afforded the cane industry. The 
cost of both living and production was lowered. The cane 
industry responded by increasing its output to over a million 
tons by 1894. It has become almost a truism, in the history 
of the West Indies, that any attempt to stop trade with the 
United States has been attended with severe economic disasters. 
Such was the natural result of the cessation of the reciprocity 
relations, which followed the passage of the Wilson Bill. 

The European beet sugar output had grown to enormous pro- 
portions. It had equaled the world production of cane in 1884, 
and was increasing to a still higher percentage. Sugar prices 
were depressed to a ruinous figure. In February, 1895, the 
price of centrifugal sugar, in the Habana district, was 17g cents 
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per Ib. in Spanish gold. Some of the mills ceased to grind. 
In the face of two hostile tariffs, which checked both imports 
and exports, and thrown back on a system that sapped the very 
means by which the Cubans could have paid their taxes and 
improved their condition, it is no wonder that bounty-fed sugar 
brought ruin to the marginal producers. C. Alexander Harris, 
in an able article on the economic aspects of the insurrection, 
which appeared in the September number of the Economic 
Journal in 1897, has given a clear and logical outline of the 
political and economic causes which led up to the recent 
revolution. His arguments might have been strengthened still 
more, if he had laid greater stress on sugar as the fundamental 
factor. Cuba’s railroads, shipping, export and import trade, 
and a hundred minor industries depend on sugar. The sugar 
industry is her life-blood, to sap which means universal decay. 

The economic effects of the revolution on Cuba’s industry and 
the destruction which has resulted have also been carefully 
portrayed in the same article, but when Mr. Harris wrote of 
Cuba’s future the Spanish-American embroilment was not then 
foreseen. He evidently considered that she would still be a 
Spanish dependency. He has also underestimated her supe- 
riority over the other islands of the West Indies. Her future 
is not linked with her sister isles. When one considers the crises 
through which they have passed without check or oppression, 
while Cuba, trammeled though she was, has far surpassed them 
in prosperity, the conclusion is evident. 

Before entering into the discussion of the effect of freeing 
Cuban sugar, an exact idea of the changes which her condition 
has caused in the world market and in the sources of sugar 
supply must be gained. Who have benefited by the checking 
of her million tons? The island sources of supply have not 
gained much, as statistics show. Both Hawaii and Louisiana 
have increased their output, but not much more than the 
increase of consumption has demanded. European beet sugar 
immediately filled the gap. The “well-organized industries” of 
the Continent grasped the opportunity to get rid of their sur- 
plus product and invaded our market. They also increased 
their output by almost the same amount that Cuba had formerly 
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produced. The American beet industry was able not only to 
survive after the repeal of the McKinley bounty, but to grow 
steadily. The world stock, in 1897, was 1.8 million tons. A 
sugar crisis whose intensity has not been well defined is pend- 
ing. In Germany land has been utilised for beet production 
which otherwise would not be used. In almost all the coun- 
tries the margin of cultivation has been extended far beyond the 
limit that natural conditions would allow. The revolution in 
Cuba merely placed the day of reckoning a little farther in the 
future. The bounty war has grown more intense with the 
United States market as a prize. Belgium and Holland have 
again been drawn into the conflict. Austria, in spite of her 
experience in 1876, has raised her bounties to meet those of 
Germany, while France has recently added a direct bounty to 
her indirect aid. The European countries would gladly get rid 
of their bounty incubus through an international agreement, 
if they were sure the other countries would keep faith. Their 
experience in the past, however, does not seem to warrant it. 
They have been afraid individually to give up the system for 
fear of the acute industrial crisis which would follow. They 
have welcomed any disaster or check to any source of sugar 
supply. A Cuban insurrection was even better than Cuba under 
Spanish shackles. The intervention of the United States has 
been viewed with anything but favor. That Cuba should be 
free is a bitter pill for the European beet protectionist to 
swallow. This may in part explain the feeling which has been 
evinced of late. 

Again issue must be taken with the statement, which Harris 
makes, that “Cuba will be crippled for many years to come.” 
If she were left under Spanish rule no doubt this would be 
true, but free Cuba presents too lucrative a field for both British 
and American capital. The rapidity with which she will 
respond to this influx of capital will be marvelous. The fertility 
of her soil is unsurpassed. Fertilizers have been seldom used 
except in the case of tobacco. The consuls report that the 
sugar fields have been used yearly for centuries and that their 
capabilities are only in the experimental stage. Before the era 
of improvement labor-saving machines were adopted slowly. 
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The lands were thinly plowed and there was little use of 
improved machinery. Even after beet sugar had forced the 
Cuban planter to adopt new mehods and improved machinery 
it is interesting to note the report from Matanzas in 1893, that 
the soil was so fertile that it had not occurred to the planters to 
use electricity in agriculture. The London Economist, in the 
November supplement of 1889, states that it is worthy of notice 
that Spain has continued to levy an export duty on sugar in the 
most critical period of its competition with bounty-fed sugar. 
Under a better system of central factories the cane industry 
rapidly increased, but reached its greatest height in the reci- 
procity period. It has responded to every impetus that 
improvements or freedom of trade have offered. If no insur- 
rection had taken place the better situated factories and estates 
would have been in working order to-day, and the total sugar 
production would not have perceptibly fallen. The conditions, 
however, were exterminating the smaller man. It was he who 
led the revolt. 

Freedom means not only the release from oppressive taxes, 
but all the possibilities that money and invention have in store 
for her. Both the cost of living and production will be lowered 
when freedom of trade is established between Cuba and her 
natural market. These are the factors which will aid her to 
compete successfully against beet sugar. Cuban cane contains 
a larger percentage of saccharine matter than any other. 
Under the crushing process only 7% is extracted, while it con- 
tains 18% of sugar. Beet contains only 12%, of which 114 is 
extracted. When science has experimented with cane as it 
has with beet in Europe, the outlook for Cuban sugar will be 
very promising. It will take some time for the fields to regain 
their high state of cultivation, but not as long as Mr. Harris 
anticipated. Two years of peace will make Cuba a formidable 
competitor again. The industry will be on an entirely different 
basis. The grade of sugar will be produced that can best com- 
pete against beet sugar. It will not pay to go back to the old 
grades. As fast as capital comes in, the best machinery will 
be placed in the planters’ hands. That capital will come in 
rapidly can not be doubted, in view of the fact that it has 
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invaded Cuba under such unfavorable conditions in the past. 
The best proof that an immediate recovery is possible and 
that the sugar industry will far exceed its past rate of produc- 
tion lies in the fact that her record of prosperity is unexampled, 
when one considers the economic oppression to which she has 
been subjected. “The removal of every antiquated restriction” 
will have been accomplished, with the removal of the Spanish 
flag. This will accompany “the revival of that energy and 
enlightenment which enabled the Cuban planter to retain his 
place, in the face of bounty-fed competition.” 

The future of the sugar industry depends largely on the 
relations in which Cuba will be placed with the United States 
after the war. The simplest solution of her sugar problem 
would be annexation. Under American government and with 
her market secured to her planters, Cuba’s production would 
easily be doubled in a few years. What would be the result? 
The importation of European beet sugar would immediately 
cease. The effect on our own beet industry would be dis- 
astrous. It was fostered under bounty aid and has been able 
to thrive mainly because of the Cuban insurrection. Its advo- 
cates admit that, unless a bounty is again afforded by the 
government, the industry may be entirely destroyed. Such 
undoubtedly would be the case, if it were forced to compete 
unprotected against free Cuban sugar. The question whether 
a bounty would be granted is purely a political one. Both 
economic reasoning and the conclusions which may be drawn 
from the experience of Europe are strongly against adopting 
a system which has been at the root of so many evils. The 
clamor, which would be raised by the beet party under the 
above conditions, would probably outweigh any sound argu- 
ments that might be advanced. It is unfortunate that the West 
is the main party concerned. It has been an established policy 
to silence her demands with some direct aid of this nature. 
In the case of sugar, however, a bounty could hardly be given 
to beet, unless its benefits were also afforded to maple and 
Louisiana cane. The incongruity of fostering our State indus- 
tries that they might compete successfully against our island 
territories is easily perceived. How the politician could satisfy 
all the claims of American capital is an interesting problem. 
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Louisiana cane is not as rich, nor can it be produced as 
cheaply as Cuban cane. The cost of placing either on the 
market is nominally the same. The American planter would 
feel the severity of the competition. His margin of profit would 
be smaller owing to the extra expense incurred to control his 
share of the market. The rapid progress which he has been 
able to make since the war would be retarded. Unless a pro- 
hibitive tariff were placed on all other sources of supply, his 
position might become precarious. With such protection how- 
ever, the tota] production of Louisiana sugar would not be 
curtailed. Hawaii is at a disadvantage. The cost of transpor- 
tation is a natural obstacle. Her production would suffer as 
the inevitable result. The United States would be confronted 
with the same colonial complaints that England was troubled 
with for over a hundred years. The ghost of the East versus 
the West India claims could easily be revived. What the effect 
on American capital invested in Hawaii might be is not a 
pleasant prospect for those interested to face. The other sugar 
islands would suffer more acutely. Unless free trade was 
allowed or aid was given by the home governments ruin would 
overtake them. The prosperity of the West Indies is gained 
through the open door of our market. 

Independent Cuba would be subject to our tariff and except 
for her superior soil and cane would be on the same basis as 
the other islands of the West Indies. Both Louisiana and 
Hawaii could increase their production in about the same ratio 
as they have done in the past, though the great advantage of this 
would fall to the latter. Her output would show an enormous 
gain in a few years. The increase of cane would still have a 
depressing effect on our beet industry. It is extremely doubt- 
ful if it could exist, except in favorable localities. Its output 
would be governed by the amount of check which our tariff 
might place on foreign sugar. It would still be a limited 
industry, with a very large demand for a bounty. The rate 
of duties formerly placed on Cuban sugar will not be as great 
a check, when Cuba is free. The cry would be for higher duties, 
but two important interests will probably prevent this. Cuba 
will be open to foreign trade. The United States could not 
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afford to lose her share in this trade by placing unfavorable 
rates on her sugar. American capital will soon have a more 
formidable party to push its claims in Congress than Hawaii 
has had in the past. The interests of commerce and capital 
will combine to prevent any increase in the tariff schedule that 
would be unfavorable to Cuba. 

For years the European countries have been getting deeper 
and deeper into the evils of the bounty system. The enormous 
growth of the beet industry has deranged industrial conditions 
and caused many of the agrarian difficulties with which they 
have been troubled. Their treasuries have been depleted and at 
times almost all of their sugar taxes have been paid out in 
bounties. Not only is the taxpayer obliged to make up this 
deficit, but he must buy sugar at a high price. In spite of all 
this, the chance to win in the world market has proved too 
fascinating for them to abandon their present system. All 
forms of bounties and high duties are an attempt to raise the 
price of sugar and stimulate its production. Both have been 
accomplished in these countries, but there has been a fall of 
price in the world market. The greater the output, the less 
has been the net yield of the sugar taxes. The gain from the 
rise of prices goes to the refiner or manufacturer, but such a 
process eventually impoverishes the country at large. The 
significant falling off in exports to bounty countries shows that 
the people are not in a state of natural prosperity. Too much 
concentration in beet production has laid the foundation for 
existing and future evils. 

The world’s stock of sugar reached its largest figure in 1897. 
If there had been no increase in the Continental industry, the 
loss of Cuban sugar would have been more than replaced from 
this surplus. The Cuban war relaxed the tension for a brief 
period. All entered into this new market with a certain knowl- 
edge that Cuba would reclaim it at some time in the future. 
Recent sugar legislation has been largely prompted by this idea. 
Each country is fortifying itself against the inevitable disaster. 
Someone must stop or all must suffer. Too much capital is at 
stake for any one to give up its industry. Unless all can agree 
to give up their bounties or restrict their production in pro- 
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portion, the bounty war will be one of extermination. The 
evil of the industrial crisis that will result from such a war can 
hardly be estimated. Even if the burden fall equally on the 
different countries, the European farmer will pay dearly for 
enjoying for a season the stolen fruits of war. The loss of 
capital, the derangement of industry, and the hard times which 
necessarily must follow will be a heavy cost for the temporary 
increase in production. 

The liberation of Cuba means more than regaining her 
former condition. It guarantees a steady progress toward a 
larger industrial and commercial success. The effect of driving 
beet sugar from our market will be an intensification of the 
European crisis. It will do more than any other factor to force 
the bounty countries to a common sense settlement of their 
sugar problem. The immediate sacrifice of the agricultural and 
refining class, who have been living far beyond the limits of 
natural production, would be more than outweighed by the 
benefits derived by the country at large. The consumption of 
sugar would immediately increase. Agriculture would be 
established on a more enduring basis. International trade 
would be stimulated. Such a condition would relieve the West 
Indies from their depression. The indirect results are by no 
means the least important. How far they would extend does 
not lie within the scope of this article to predict. 

The political side of the liberation of Cuba is too closely con- 
nected with her economic future to be disregarded. Serious 
men have doubted whether the Cubans were fitted to govern 
themselves. They have intimated that an independent govern- 
ment would be a severe check to her progress. One can only 
surmise as to the ability of her leaders, as they are still untried. 
Almost any form of government would be more advantageous 
for the sugar industry than a return to the régime of oppression. 
The release from the severity of taxation and the opportunity 
for freedom of trade would more than offset the political objec- 
tions. The Cuban could hardly be more politically corrupt than 
the Spanish official has been. Capital at least would remain 
in the island. The benefit of this can hardly be overestimated. 
The great check to improvement and to the adoption of new 
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methods and machinery on the plantations has been the yearly 
outflow of capital. The Spanish colonial system was one of 
extraction, leaving almost nothing for the planter to build on 
for the future. No matter how petty a form of government 
may be instituted, the chance to use capital freely means steady 
progress for the sugar planter. 

It would be unfortunate if Cuba were left alone to recover 
from the effects of her devastation. Her best interests demand 
a protectorate. Good government should be enforced until she 
is politically and economically established. A protectorate 
would give a guarantee that would encourage the immediate 
investment of capital. Intervention has imposed this trust on 
the United States. The depopulation of the island by war has 
left still larger opportunities for investment. Under Cuban or 
American government Spanish capital would largely be with- 
drawn. The opportunity of buying valuable estates at a low 
figure presents itself. That a large proportion of the sugar 
plantations would be under the control of British and American 
capital, in a few years, is a safe prediction. This is the great 
surety of Cuba’s prosperity. 

The jealousy of the Powers at the possibility of our annexing 
such a valuable sugar island has been evinced in their attitude 
toward the United States during the present war with Spain. 
France has been Spain’s banker for so long, that the loss of 
Cuba means the cutting off of her most valuable security. It 
is perfectly natural that she should have supplied Spain with 
war funds to preserve her kingdom intact. It is altogether 
probable that she looked forward to Cuba being ceded to her, 
in case of Spain’s bankruptcy. Germany has had the colonial 
fever for some time. The possession of Cuba by the United 
States would be a serious check to her aspirations in the 
Western world. Her sugar interests will suffer severely from 
Cuban liberation. All the European Powers view with dis- 
favor any increase in our commerce that means a diminution 
in their export trade. The liberation of Cuba would close our 
market to their sugar and precipitate a crisis. 

Cuba presents both an economic and political problem. 
What stage of progress freedom will lead her to remains for the 
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future to disclose. Reasoning from past conditions to coming 
opportunities gives a substantial hope of steady growth. Her 
liberation will strongly influence the great channels of trade. 
Our industries will soon feel the effects of her regeneration. If 
independent, her export and import trade will become a poli- 
tical issue. Beet sugar will demand protection against her, 
while manufacturers and capitalists will insist on free trade. If 
annexed, complications would arise between the different cane 
interests. The European sugar industry is the most interested 
party, as the United States market is essential to its present 
rate of production. Cuba, to-day, assumes the leading role on 


the world stage. 
G. KINGSLEY OLMSTED. 


Note. The author desires to acknowledge his obligation to 
the British and American Consular Reports, for the facts made 
use of in preparing this article. 
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LABOR CRISES AND THEIR PERIODS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


HE quantitative study of labor questions is a compara- 
tively new department of economic science. Most of the 
literature with regard to the subject has either confined itself 
to generalities, or it has been of the anecdotal or biographical 
character. We have had interesting accounts of the various 
movements of the century in which the feelings and aims of the 
chief actors have played a prominent part, but little effort has 
thus far been made to reduce these movements to any law or 
to get really scientific generalizations which shall be as distinct 
from the personality of the persons concerned as the scientific 
generalizations of medical men are distinct from the sufferings, 
the hopes, the bereavements of their patients. This article is 
an attempt to frame some generalizations with regard to one 
narticular phase of the labor movement. It is based upon 
material covering but a limited field and a limited period. Its 
conclusions do not, therefore, claim to be more than tentative. 
Later investigations are quite likely to modify them in many 
particulars. The author believes, however, that the method 
which he follows is sufficiently promising to be worth trying, 
even with scanty statistical material. 

It would be desirable to extend this investigation to other 
countries besides the United States, but a brief survey of what 
has been done abroad will show at once the insufficiency of 
our data. 

In 1880 Mr. Bevan read an excellent paper before the 
Royal Statistical Society on the strikes of the previous ten 
years, but it is significant that he felt called upon to apologize 
for taking up the time of the Society with such an uninteresting 
subject. That his apology was not superfluous may be inferred 
from the fact that from that time to the present he has found 
no imitators in the Society, and that strike statistics are barely 
alluded to in its publications. It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Bevan did not continue his investigations so as to connect with 
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those of the English Department of Labor, which did not begin 
until 1888, for then we might have a series of figures for Eng- 
land extending over a quarter of a century. The French 
Department of Statistics has published figures running back to | 
1856, but for all of the earlier years these statistics are obviously | 
ex post facto and cannot be relied upon. The Prussian govern- 
ment undertook such an investigation in 1864, when the ques- 
tion of repealing the law against combinations arose, and it 
published figures covering nineteen years.1_ But how valuable 
these figures are may be judged from the fact that only forty- 
four labor disturbances were enumerated in nineteen years. It 
was not until 1890 that the Imperial Department of Labor 
undertook to keep contemporaneous and careful records of 
strikes. 

The result is that the figures published by our Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor in its Reports of 1887 and 1896, which together 
cover the years 1881-1894, are the most complete figures that 
we have dealing with this subject in any country. 

And yet these disturbances are of sufficient magnitude to 
warrant us in giving them as close and painstaking a study as 
has been given to commercial crises. 

During the thirteen and one-half years for which our Federal 
Department of Labor furnishes exact statistics, the loss of 
wages alone to wage-earners through strikes and lockouts was 
$190,000,000, or an average of $14,000,000 a year. The loss to 
employers was estimated at $94,000,000, or an average of about 
$7,000,000 a year, and these figures do not include the inci- 
dental losses due to violence, destruction of property, additional 
police expense, cost of militia, legal expenses, etc. That these 
are considerable may be seen from the fact that the Chicago 
strike of 1894 cost the railroad companies in destruction of 
property $685,308, and in loss of earnings $4,672,916. In 
addition to this, the community was put to the expense of 
arresting over five hundred persons, and imprisoning many of 
them, and of supporting the State militia and extra police in 
order to maintain the peace, to say nothing of the loss of twelve 
human lives during the disturbance. The net loss caused by 


1 Oldenburg, in Schmoller’s Jahrdiécher for 1886, No. 1. 
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commercial failures in the one year 1894, i. e., the excess of 
liabilities over assets, was about $57,000,000, so that the average 
annual loss during thirteen and one-half years directly attrib- 
utable to strikes and lockouts was more than a third of the loss 
due to commercial failures in what was a fairly normal year, 
If we compare with this the actual loss in that same year through 
strikes and lockouts, it was $28,600,000 in the first six months 
alone, or considerably more than half the loss due to commer- 
cial failures in the whole year. It is quite obvious therefore 
that we have in labor disturbances a very serious source of 
industrial loss, even compared with that which comes from 
commercial failures. 

We also have a disturbance of industrial activity which, in 
proportion to those working for wages in the industries con- 
cerned, is even greater than the proportion of commercial fail- 
ures to those engaged in business. It is, of course, difficult to 
make an exact comparison between things which are so different, 
but it is not uninstructive to state that in 1894 the number of 
those who failed in business represented 1.2¢ of those who were 
engaged in business. If we take the number of persons work- 
ing for wages in industrial pursuits ir 1890 as roughly represent- 
ing the average for the eight years, 1886-1894, we can set down 
the number as about 5,000,000. This number includes those 
given by the census as working for wages for railroads and 
manufacturing establishments, who may be taken to roughly 
represent the class subject to strikes and lockouts. The number 
of those striking in 1886 was 508,000, and in the first half of 
1894, 482,000. In the former year, therefore, probably more 


- than one-tenth, in the first half of 1894 alone somewhat less than 


one-tenth of the possible strikers were engaged in some kind 
of a disturbance. These figures, rough and approximate as 
they are, bring out two things very clearly; first, that iabor 
disturbances occasion a very serious loss even compared with 
commercial failures; and secondly, that in proportion to the 
number of possible sufferers, they reach a much larger per- 
centage than is reached by commercial failures. 

Let us now consider what I shall call the labor crisis, and 
ask if we can establish any such sequence of cause and effect or 
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any such regularity as to enable us to lay down a law of labor 
crises, first, however, referring briefly by way of introduction 
to its prototype in the commercial world. 

For nearly two centuries the commercial world has been 
familiar with the recurrence from time to time of certain dis- 
turbances known as commercial crises. The acute stage of such 
a crisis is often called a panic. When they first occurred, as in 
the case of the South Sea Bubble in 1720, and the collapse of 
the system of Law in the same year, they were extremely 
severe and regarded as altogether exceptional. But just as 
comets were in the early days thought to be special signs set in 
the heavens in order to warn mankind of impending events, 
but were afterwards discovered to have an orbit similar to that 
of the planets, excepting that their periods were longer, so 
commercial crises have been found during the present century 
to recur with a certain amount of regularity. Few of them 
are probably as severe as the first ones that occurred, but they 
are more systematic. They have passed from the acute stage 
to the chronic, and while they do not recur as regularly as the 
annual disturbances caused by the gathering of the crops or the 
periodic stoppage of trades working by the season, there is a 
certain rough rhythm in their recurrence, if we consider suffi- 
ciently long periods. The simile which I have just borrowed 
from astronomy is not as far fetched as it might at first sight 
appear, for an eminent economist has brought our commercial 
crises into a direct causal relation with astronomic phenomena. 
I refer to the well known sun-spot theory of Jevons, who found 
that the periods of commercial crises correspond very closely 
with the sun-spot periods, and who held that the sun-spots 
indirectly caused the crises by affecting the meteorology of the 
earth and therefore the crops, and thus causing disturbances in 
one of the most important branches of production through- 
out the world. Few people hold this theory now, but the 
periodicity is recognized, and economists are pretty well agreed 
upon the general phenomena of the cycle through which trade 
passes. 

A characteristic feature of the commercial crisis is the break- 
down of the machinery of credit which in normal times 
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keeps the different departments of production in harmony with 
each other. We find classes of people anxious to produce and 
anxious to exchange their products for the products of other 
people; on the other hand, we find people anxious to produce 
what the first set wish to consume and to consume what the first 
set wish to produce, but there is no exchange because the 
machinery of exchange has ceased to operate. The middlemen 
are afraid to buy the products of each for fear they will not be 
able to sell them. The condition is like that of two towns con- 
nected by a highway which is temporarily washed away by a 
flood. Both suffer for the lack of means of exchange. 

In such a crisis the lines of cleavage are vertical; one produ- 
cing group is separated from another producing group. But 
within each of these groups there are horizontal lines of division 
which separate the employer or manager from the wage- 
receiver, and bring about what is popularly, though fallaciously, 
called the contest between capital and labor. The peculiarity 
of the wage contract is, as Prof. Clark puts it, that the employer 
buys out his partners. He agrees to pay certain wages on the 
expectation, which is not always realized, that he will be able, 
from the selling price of the goods or services produced, to make 
up what he has advanced and something more which he retains 
as his profit and as the remuneration for his own work of 
management and risk. If he is disappointed in his expectations, 
he must do one of two things, either stop producing, or resort to 
some method of diminishing the cost of production, such as cut- 
ting wages, increasing the hours, economizing the use of labor or 
material, or introducing new methods. This process almost 
always involves an injury to the wage-receivers. If they refuse 
to accept his efforts at economy, they go on strike, and the enter- 
prize is stopped altogether. If strikes become general, we have 
a condition of things similar to that which exists in a commer- 
cial crisis, namely, a group of people anxious to render services 
in return for wages, and another group of people anxious to 
obtain those services and pay for them, but a failure to make 
the exchange on account of the difficulty of agreeing upon the 
terms. In its acute stage this condition of things may assume 
the features of a panic, when laborers strike or employers estab- 
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lish a lockout, not in order to accomplish a definite end in their 
own business, but either to accomplish an indirect result, or 
simply to relieve an overwrought condition of the emotions. 
We then have what is aptly called the sympathetic strike or the 
boycotting strike. In this case, as in the case of the commer- 
cial panic, we not only have a stoppage of certain exchange 
transactions, but we have with them an emotional element 
which aggravates the disease. : 

The labor crisis differs from the commercial in several par- 
ticulars. 

1. The line of cleavage is horizontal instead of vertical. 

2. The immediate cause is not as a rule the break-down of 
credit, though this is often a remote cause, but it is either a 
disagreement about wages or hours or it is personal in its 
nature. Strikes often originate from dissatisfaction with regu- 
lations, dislike of a foreman, faults of temperament on the part 
of the employer or the employed, and they are quite as likely 
to be occasioned by prosperity as by adversity. 

3. When the acute stage is reached, it shows itself, not in an 
unreasoning anxiety to sell securities, but in an unreasoning 
readiness to stop work, and is often accompanied by violence 
and murder. 

Several years in our recent history stand out in the memory 
of contemporaries, such as 1877, 1886 and 1894, as periods of 
peculiar disturbance, but when we try to compare one year with 
another throughout a long period, in order to obtain some test 
of the severity of the disturbance, it is not easy to find an 
infallible criterion. In the case of a commercial crisis the 
statistics of commercial failures give us a fairly accurate gauge. 
In the case of the labor crisis we might perhaps take the num- 
ber of strikes reported from year to year as the best indication 
of the severity of the disturbance. But the difficulty is that 
the number of strikes does not always indicate the number of 
establishments concerned; one strike, for instance, may be 
ordered in ten or twenty manufacturing concerns, involving a 
wholesale cessation of production, yet in the general statistics 
of strikes it will count for no more than a strike ordered in a 
single establishment. Again, even if we take the number of 
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establishments involved, some are large and some are small. 
A strike in a concern employing a thousand hands may not 
indicate a disturbance ten times as serious as one in a concern 
employing a hundred hands, but it certainly is more serious, 
and should not be counted as equal. Then again the strikes 
are always credited, or debited perhaps we should say, to the 
year in which they begin; a strike beginning in December, ’96, 
therefore, and running through to March, ’97, would be credited 
to the year 1896. 

If instead of taking the number of strikes as our gauge we 
take the number of strikers, we have perhaps a better guide. 
If in one year 10,000 people were on strike in a hundred estab- 
lishments, and the following year 20,000 were on strike in the 
same number of establishments, the disturbance in the second 
year would certainly be more serious than in the first, other 
things being equal. But here we meet with a new difficulty. 
Other things are not equal. It may be that the 20,000 who 
struck in the second year were out only for a week, while the 
10,000 who struck in the first year were out for three months. 
Most people would in that case agree that the year in which 
10,000 struck was a worse year than the one in which 20,000 
struck, for the loss to the employees would be greater, presuma- 
bly also the loss to the employers, and the duration of the strike 
would indicate an amount of tenacity due probably to a great 
deal of ill will on one side or the other. 

This might lead us to find refuge in the figures giving the 
loss of wages, and such figures are published by the Department 
of Labor, but here a new difficulty confronts us. A hundred 
men earning an average of $1 per day and striking for one 
month would sacrifice just one-third as much as the same num- 
ber of mer earning $3 per day and striking for the same length 
of time. Would it be fair to assume that the second strike was 
three times as serious as the first? Would it be fair to assume 
that it was not less serious? In these figures we have, it will 
be noticed, not a case of damnum emergens, as in the case of the 
losses due to commercial failures, but of Jucrum cessans. Now 
while the loss of possible earnings in the case of the well paid 
laborer is greater than in the case of the poorly paid man, the 
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mere fact that he earns more is a presumption that he has larger 
resources in the way of savings, so that a strike of a certain 
duration really causes him less hardship, to say nothing of the 
aid which he is more apt to receive from his union. The highly 
paid laborer being, moreover, more apt to be organized and 
confident of his strength, is perhaps more apt to strike with a 
comparatively slight provocation. On this point there is room 
for a difference of opinion, but enough has been said to show 
that the amount lost by the wage-receivers is an unsafe indica- 
tion of the seriousness of a labor crisis. The fact is that no 
single series of figures seems to give us just what we want. 

If the labor department published them, the figures showing 
the number of labor days lost in the aggregate would probably 
be the best single index of the severity of a strike, because those 
figures would combine the number of people out of employ- 
ment with the duration of the strike, but those figures unfortu- 
nately are not given by the reports. I have therefore resorted 
to an artificial gauge, taking for each year the number of persons 
striking and multiplying that by the average duration of each 
strike. If each of the strikes involved exactly the same number 
of men, this would give us what we are looking for, namely, 
the number of days lost by strikes in the aggregate; but inas- 
much as the short strikes may involve a large number of men, 
and the long strikes a small number, we cannot be confident 
that the product will indicate the number of days lost. Our 
index number is, therefore, a purely artificial figure, but it has 
the advantage of combining two of the most essential elements 
in labor crises, namely, the number of people who stop work 
and the length of time during which work is stopped in the 
average strike. The lockout must also be taken into considera- 
tion. Indeed the dividing line between the two is often a 
difficult one to establish, and is disputed. Men who want to 
strike may perhaps force their employer to lock them out in 
order to put the responsibility for the disturbance upon him, 
and the difference between the two is simply that in one case 
the wage-receivers take the initiative in order to gain a point, 
and in the other, the employer. Lockouts are on the whole 
much less numerous than strikes and involve less loss, but to 
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get a figure showing as completely as possible the intensity of 
labor crises, I have multiplied the number of strikes for each 
year with the average duration of the strike; I have likewise 
multiplied the number of persons locked out with the average 
duration of the lockout, and by adding these two products 
together, have obtained an index number for the years 1881 
to 1894, the only years for which we have detailed figures in 
the reports of the Labor Department. For the earlier period 
we must fall back upon the rougher indications which history 
gives us. Let us first, therefore, look at the general features 
only of the whole period from 1827 to 1894, and then examine 
in more detail the latter part of that period. 

Well-defined commercial crises occurred in the United States 
in the years 1819, 1837, 1839, 1857, 1873, 1884 and 1893. The 
earlier labor crises cannot be fixed so confidently. There is no 
doubt that there was a great deal of agitation in the ranks of labor 
during the years 1834-35. There was also considerable agitation 
in the years 1847, 1848 and 1850. The facts at our command are 
not sufficient to indicate whether there was what could properly 
be called a labor crisis during that period, but a great many 
powerful unions were formed shortly after 1850, and there were 
many strikes at that time. In the years 1858, 1859 and 1860, 
we have more definite evidence of a number of strikes inaugu- 
rated in order to restore wages after the reduction of prices 
which occurred in 1857. In the years 1862 and 1863 there 
were many strikes for an increase of wages on account of the 
inflated prices of the war. Well-defined labor crises occurred 
in 1877, in 1886 and in 1894. Our evidence does not show 
whether or not there was any connection between the labor dis- 
turbances of 1834 and 1835 and commercial disturbances. The 
movements from 1858-1860 did, however, stand in a direct 
causal relation to the crisis of 1857. In 1877 the most notable 
feature was the strike on the Pennsylvania Railroad system, with 
rioting and bloodshed at Pittsburgh. This strike was precipi- 
tated by the reduction of wages made by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and by the order of that company to run what were 
called double-headers, long trains of cars with two locomotives, 
requiring one half the number of conductors and train hands 
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that two trains would have required. This order was caused 
by the falling off of traffic due to the commercial crisis of 
1873 and had been preceded by a general reduction of wages. 
The most violent outbreaks in 1886 center about the Texas 
Pacific Railway, which had failed and was in the hands of a 
receiver, and were also due to a reduction of wages following 
the commercial crisis of 1884. Finally the great Chicago strike 
of 1894 was precipitated by a reduction of wages in the car 
manufacturing departments of the Pullman Co., and this was 
caused by the falling off in prices consequent upon the com- 
mercial crisis of 1893. In the case, therefore, of four such crises 
we can trace a very direct connection between the commercial 
crisis and the labor crisis. 

li we look with more care at the diagram on page 191, we 
find that the parallelism extends even further. Not only is 
there a correspondence between the maxima of commercial 
failures and of strikes in the diagram, but there is also a fairly 
close correspondence between the lines in the intervals. The 
smaller maxima of commercial failures correspond fairly well 
with the smaller maxima of labor disturbances. We might be 
inclined, if we looked simply at these facts, to infer that the com- 
mercial crisis was the direct cause of the labor crisis, and that 
when a commercial failure led employers to economize, this 
produced strikes and difficulties. It can be shown that on three 
occasions some of the most prominent strikes were directly 
caused by such an attempt at economy. But closer study into 
the valuable and detailed statistics collected by the Department 
of Labor requires us to materially modify this hypothesis. 
For if we look into the question of causes we shall find that the 
full figures do not warrant such a generalization. 

The study of these causes is, to be sure, beset with many diffi- 
culties. No less than 574 different causes are enumerated in 
the tables printed in the last report, and these are of the most 
varied nature. Often two or more causes are combined in a 
strike and it is very common to find strikes caused by what at 
first sight seem to be contradictory reasons. Nevertheless it 
does not seem hopeless to get some generalizations out of this 
mass of details. For it appears that, numerous as these causes 
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are, the seventeen leading causes supplied in the first enumera- 
tion over ninety per cent. of the totals and in the second enumera- 
tion eighty-one percent. (Report for 1894, page 29.) Of these 
seventeen, again, there were three or four which far outranked 
all the others. And finally, by grouping the minor causes with 
these greater ones according to certain fundamental charac- 
teristics, we can reduce a very complex picture to a compara- 
tively simple one. 

In order to accomplish this I have first of all added together 
for each year those causes which involve a desire for a better- 
ment in the condition of the laborer, such as larger pay or shorter 
hours, or lower prices for materials used, or some other advan- 
tage. In the second group I have placed all those which 
involve resistance to an attempt at economy on the part of the 
employer. The principal of these is a reduction of wages or an 
increase in the hours, but numerous minor causes group them- 
selves under this one head. In the third class I have put the 
sympathetic strike, and in the fourth miscellaneous causes. The 
most important of these miscellaneous causes is usually a 
demand for recognition of the union or something similar, and 
while there are sporadic cases which cannot come fairly under 
this head, we shall not be far from the truth in assuming that 
most of these miscellaneous causes involve a demand for power, 
rather than a demand for a direct pecuniary advantage or a 
resistance to a direct pecuniary loss. I have given a special 
place to the sympathetic strike on account of its growing 
importance in recent times. 

Now if we look at these causes as tabulated on page 193, we 
shall find that, taking the whole period together from 1881 to 
1894, a large majority of strikes involve a demand for better 
terms on the part of the men rather than a resistance to econo- 
mies. In the crisis year 1886, out of a total of 9,861, 8,251 


involved a demand for an increase in wages, a reduction of | 
hours, or something similar, and only 427 involved a resistance 


to economies. In the crisis year 1894, there was a decided 
falling off as compared with previous years in the strikes caused 
by a demand for better terms, the number having fallen from 
4,138 in 1887 to 661 in 1894. There had also been an increase 
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in the number of strikes caused by a resistance to economies, 
this number being 895 as compared with 571 in 1887. This 
year was also the only one of the series in which the strikes 
caused by a demand for better terms were less numerous than 
those caused by a resistance to economies, but in that same year 
we find sympathetic strikes assuming large proportions, there 
being no less than 1,507, while the strikes caused by miscel- 
laneous motives rose to 2,191. So that, even in that year 
directly following the commercial crisis, the number of strikes 
caused by a resistance to economies numbered only a little more 
than one-sixth of the total number of strikes. The figures, 
therefore, do not show that in the years of crisis thus far investi- 
gated the principal or even a very important cause of the strikes 
was to be found in a cutting down of expenses by the employers. 
It is true that in some cases the demand for an advance in wages 
may simply be a demand for the restoration of wages recently 
reduced. But our statistics do not enable us to trace such 
cases. 

Another curious fact follows from the figures. Not only have 
the strikes which aimed at resisting economies had less chance, 
on the average, of success than those which aimed to secure 
advantages, but their lack of success has been conspicuous in 
the years of crisis. In 1894 about two-thirds of the strikes 
caused by a demand for higher wages succeeded more or less, 
while more than two-thirds of those caused by a resistance to 
economies failed completely. These figures indicate that we 
are dealing with a phenomenon which has not a single but 
several causes, and that, while the economies necessitated by a 
commercial crisis cause a part of the strikes, and have been con- 
spicuous in some very notable cases involving riot and violence, 
taking the strikes altogether, they play a comparatively small 
part. 

This can best be explained on the theory that during the 
period investigated there were certain tendencies which 
operated steadily to improve the condition of the laboring man. 
Whether these were general economic causes, such as increased 
control of man over nature due to improved processes, new dis- 
coveries, etc., or whether they were due to the direct efforts 
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of the leaders of organized labor, is not easy to decide. The 
general economic causes are probably the most steady and have 
tended to raise wages during the period under review. Labor 
agitation as a cause of strikes operates spasmodically. It 
will be noticed that the men and the organizations which are 
prominent in one crisis are seldom prominent in another one. 
Many people have already forgotten the name of Martin Irons, 
who played such a part in the disturbance of 1886. Even 
Powderly has almost passed into history, while I doubt if any 
reader of the YALE Review recalls the name of the leader of 
the Pittsburgh strike of 1877. Yet for several days Boss 
Ammon, a brakeman of eleven months experience, success- 
fully ran the Pittsburgh division of the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne, 
& Chicago Railroad, and when Gov. Hartranft started back 
from the West to Pittsburgh in order to try to restore order, 
Ammon telegraphed him, welcoming him to the State and 
assuring him a safe passage.’ The movement of organized 
labor seems to go through a certain cycle, which, although 
influenced considerably by outside causes, has also a certain 
period of itsown. Ifacertain set of men start a successful labor 
movement, they may carry it on for a time, but entirely apart 
from the depression produced by hard times, are apt to lose 
their influence and go out of power, and thus the movement 
they inaugurated is checked, until a new set of men come to 
the front to take their places and renew the agitation. 

The following may be set forth as a tentative hypothesis 
based upon the facts considered above. The labor crisis is not 
the result of a single cause, but depends for its recurrence and 
its character upon three main forces, two of which may be 
considered to be cyclical, the third constant. The two former 
are the commercial crisis and the labor movement. The con- 
stant force is the general economic condition of the country. 
Of these three the commercial crisis is probably the most potent. 

In times of general prosperity there is a demand for labor, 
employment is abundant, and wages tend either to go up, if the 
general economic tendency is upward, or at least not to go 
down, if the general economic tendency is downward. If nowa 


! Report of Pittsburgh Riots, 1878, page 22. 
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commercial crisis occurs, many industrial establishments begin 
to economize, either by reducing wages, or by running on half 
time, or by resorting to some other method like that of double- 
headers, which, while maintaining the rate of wages, reduces 
the operating expenses by reducing the number of men 
employed. In all these cases the wage-receivers as a class 
suffer; the total amount paid in wages is reduced; the natural 
consequence is resistance, which leads to strikes and lockouts 
and, in acute cases, to violence. 

Independently, however, of the commercial crisis there is a 
certain cycle in the development of the labor movement. When 
conditions are fairly prosperous the wage-receivers are apt to 
organize and to join in unions under energetic and skillful 
leaders. If anything occurs to produce numerous strikes, a 
period of quiescence almost inevitably follows, whether the 
strikes are successful or not. It was found that during the 
years 1881-1886 the successful strikers required on an average 
seventy-six days of work to make up for their loss of time 
when they were idle. In the case of the partial success of the 
strike it was shown that three hundred and sixty-one days, or 
more than a whole working year, would have been required. 
Strikes differ from war in that there is no indemnity, and as a 
rule no loss of life. Even if the strike is successful, therefore, 
the wage-receivers require a long period, on an average perhaps 
three months, to regain the economic position that they had 
before. In the case of the unsuccessful strikes, which during 
the period considered constituted about half of the total num- 
ber, there is nothing to offset the loss, and the leaders are apt 
to be discredited. After a time the men regain their courage, 
they accumulate more money, new leaders come to the front, 
and they are ready for another period of effort. 

But the complexion which a labor crisis assumes must always 
depend upon the general tendency of wages. If the general 
tendency is upward, then the chances are that strikes will mainly 
take the form of a demand for increased wages and that such 
strikes will be on the whole the most sure of success. If the 
general tendency is downward, we may expect to find the strikes 
organized to resist a lowering of wages and to meet with 
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failure. The cycle of labor agitation is partly dependent upon 
the cycle of commercial crises, but not absolutely. According 
to various economic, social, or political conditions it may result 
in bringing the labor crisis nearer to or further from the com- 


mercial crisis. 
Henry W. Farnam. 
Yale University. 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN HINDU GILDS. 
II. 


FINEs, REVENUES, EXPENDITURES. 


Fines are imposed for non-observance of the rules of the 
gild. This is found to apply chiefly to the matter of holidays. 
Every caste and gild has its stated holidays and any member 
that keeps open shop or works on such a day is liable to a fine, 
unless he has bought the privilege. A prime source of revenue 
in the case of most gilds is the proceeds of the auction sale 
of this privilege. The fine is heavy for violation of this right 
on the part of others, and if the offence is repeated the delin- 
quent is sometimes expelled rather summarily. This custom 
of auctioning off the right of not keeping a holiday is one more 
common in the smaller towns. 

Large gilds get revenue also from purchases of the mem- 
bers, on which a tax is levied. One quarter of one per cent. 
is the annual impost, but when paid in kind, as is often done, an 
approximate amount, reckoned roughly according to this ratio, 
is taken by the gild. Thus from every cart bringing in a load 
of grain a few handfuls are taken out and cast in a heap at the 
city-gate. There is no precision; often the cart does not stop 
at all; the toll-man puts in his hand and takes out a little, not 
enough to make any appreciable difference in the load, but 
it adds to the slowly accumulating heap at the gate. The law 
is strict, but its observance is kept more in the spirit than in 
the letter of the per cent. It must be remembered that it is 
all for charity (the funds of the gild are devoted to this object 
solely), and the exact amount is of small importance. I fancy, 
however, that the very precise rules in regard to king’s toll in 
the old law-books were probably interpreted much in the same 
loose way. 

When the article taxed is not payable in kind, the tax assumes 
a more formidable appearance. In Bhaunagar there is such a 
tax (about ten cents on every bale of cotton) levied by the 
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manufacturers’ gild. So in Broach the Mahajan’s chief reve- 
nue is said to be from a similar tax on every bale. This is 
sometimes as high asa quarter of adollar. All bills of exchange 
negotiated by a banker are taxed in the same way, the tax in 
this case being about ten cents. 

None of the gilds is a provident institution. Regular banks 
have done away with their old function of trust companies, 
and they usually spend their moneys at once, in the case of 
small gilds on dinner-parties, in the case of Mahajans on 
Pinjra-pols (asylums for animals) and temples. But if there is 
anything on hand, the moneys are credited to the corporation 
at the local bank. The large gilds sometimes possess con- 
siderable real estate, which has come to them in the shape of 
gifts, and they are often the beneficiaries of rich members, who 
give to them in the knowledge that they will expend principal 
or interest (as desired) for charities. Where there is a loose 
organization, as in Jeypore, without fees or assessments, money 
for charity is collected by subscription. In Surat, on the other 
hand, where the organization is perfect, fees and taxes come in 
so regularly that the members seldom give directly for any 
charity." 

I was told that on an average over fifty per cent. of the whole 
income of a gild went regularly to charity. The old rule was 
that the local Pinjra-pol of Ahmedabad, for instance, should 
receive one quarter of one per cent. on all goods purchased by 
any member of the gild. This rule is not now so strictly 
observed, but some gilds, as for example, the gold-thread 
gild, still holds to this rule. Other gilds spread their charity 
over more general ground, giving part to one object, part to 
another. In some cases, again, there is no such tax at all. It 
is a matter which is decided by each gild for itself annually. 
Thus the chief confectioner said that in his business a tax was 
levied on all purchases of sugar and condensed milk, but the 
amount of the tax and the disposition of the moneys when 
collected were matters settled by the gild once a year. He 
asserted too that for the last year the rate had been eight annas 
on one hundred rupees, but this would be half of one per cent., 


1 Compare also the Boméay Gazetteer, vol. ii. pp. 321, 442. 
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and some of the other members of the conference looked so 
astonished at the statement that I came to the conclusion he 
was exaggerating to give a good opinion of the charitable work 
of his gild. In the case of the cloth-merchants I was told 
that one quarter of one per cent. was a fixed amount (not 
settled annually) deducted for charitable and religious purposes, 
and that the rest of the money on hand was spent for the gild 
“at the discretion of the council.” The funds are sometimes 
spent for semi-religious purposes, such as are urged as worthy 
charities in the ancient texts,—tanks, shade-trees, fountains, 
rest-houses, etc. Thus at Junagadh the goldsmiths’ gild has 
built a dharmashdla, that is a house where pilgrims can be put 
up over night. There is a fine dharmashdla at Jeypore, built 
in the same way. In small places in Gujarat all spare funds 
are usually given to Pinjra-pols by the Shravak gilds and to 
temples by the Vishnuite gilds. I was curious to know what 
happened with the funds of a mixed gild, and was told that 
“the amount for each sect is decided upon amicably by the coun- 
cil.” When nothing special is required and the Pinjra-pol and 
temples are in a flourishing condition, there is always the out- 
let of a dinner-party, so that funds never accumulate. The 
artizan gilds do not appear to give much in charity, preferring 
to spend their small income on an annual gild-picnic. I was 
told that in Surat the difference is most marked. Here all the 
Mahajans spend their money on charity and all the artizan- 
gilds spend their’s on picnics. Where, as is often the case 
in Kathiawar, the caste and gild are identical, these picnics 
are merely family reunions. Besides the food, new pots and 
kettles and dishes are bought for each picnic. It is seldom, 
however, that artizan gilds have any money to spend.! 


'Mr. Proctor-Sims, in the Boméay Gazetteer, vol. viii. p. 265, mentions as 
objects of charity, feeding the poor, Pinjra-pols, dharmashd/as, cattle-troughs, 
and water-sheds or paraés. He says that artizan-gilds usually spend all they 
get for dinners and cooking utensils. This I found to be true everywhere in 
Gujarat, but not elsewhere. Curiously enough ‘feeding the poor” is very 
rarely claimed as an exercise of gild-charity. Many of the Sheths at the con- 
ference said that they never gave gild-money to the poor for food or for any- 
thing else, save as the poor benefited by the erection of fountains, etc. 
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JURISDICTION OF THE GILDs. 


To fix trade-holidays, to enforce their observance, and to 
collect and administer the funds of the gilds are functions to 
which I have already referred. The right to arbitrate is 
assumed by all gilds. When a trade-quarrel is referred to a 
Mahajan or when the Mahajan, without being requested, 
decides a quarrel, this is the final arbitrament. Refusal to 
abide by it or indeed to carry out any decision arrived at (as in 
the case of payments thus adjudicated) results in ostracism. 
When a member is thus cut off from the gild he may be 
ostracized by the caste. In the latter case he becomes a social 
pariah, more wretched than a village dog. But even if one is 
only cast out of the gild, one is often, ipso facto, out-casted. 
In the country such an outlaw is debarred from all social recog- 
nition. No man will work with him or for him, nor will any- 
one employ him. In the cities no dealer will serve him, no 
broker will act for him, no servant wrll remain in his house. 
The carpenter, the baker, the confectioner, the blacksmith, the 
tile-maker, the very potter, lowest of the lowly, refuse to take 
his orders, deliver goods to him, or perform any service for him 
at any price. Caste here has yielded entirely to the gild. 
The rule established by a low-caste corporation may involve 
such ostracism in the case of the highest caste, but it is enforced 
regardless of caste. A typical instance is cited by Mr. Proctor- 
Sims. In 1878 in a small town in Kathiawar the Vania Maha- 
jan levied a religious tax which the traders of the Brahman 
caste refused to pay. The Vania gild therefore boycotted the 
Brahman traders and forbade all dealings with them till the 
high-caste traders yielded and paid the tax. 

In small places the Mahajan is thus absolute master of the 
town. No individual can stand against his local gild; nor 
where there are several small gilds which form a Mahajan can 
a whole gild resist the union. Owing to the number of 
traders and workmen in large towns who do not belong to gilds, 
the power there is not so great, but it is generally coercive. 
Thus in Ahmedabad, as I was told, a banker who had his house 
half-tiled got into a quarrel with a confectioner, and could not 
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get the other half of his house tiled till the sweetmeat-gild 
had told the tile-gild that it might resume work for the repre- 
sentative of the bankers’ gild. 

The artizan-gilds are practically more powerful in this way 
than are the more aristocratic Mahajans of large cities. For 
there are a dozen cases where the artizans are able to mar the 
serenity of a banker’s life against one where the banker would 
be apt to exercise power over the artizan. The whole Ahmeda- 
bad conference stated publicly (and different members of the 
conference assured me privately after the meeting was over) 
that despite the annoyance, this was “all for the public good.” 
Even the victims regard themselves as martyrs in a good cause, 
and think themselves protected where they are tyrannized over. 

I submitted the following questions to the conference in 
regard to other matters of jurisdiction: In the case of disburse- 
ment of funds, if the gild objects to expenditures proposed 
by the Sheth and Council, what action is taken? Does the 
gild alter prices and the rates of wages? Does it decide what 
shall be the number of working hours? Does it prohibit or 
give formal sanction to improvements? 

In answer to the first question, I was told that “there would 
probably be no such objection; but if there were, the Sheth 
would talk with the members of the gild and induce them to 
change their opinion, or there would be an amicable com- 
promise.” The chief question would be whether Shravak 
funds should all go for Shravak charities. In Ahmedabad 
itself. a normal proportion is observed between Shravak and 
Vishnuite expenditures, but the exclusive use of sectarian funds 
for sectarian purposes is not countenanced. In other towns, 
particularly smaller towns, the latter is the rule. 

In regard to prices I was informed that in Mahajans they were 
regulated only in the grain-gild. In cloth-gilds, for instance, 
two men of the same gild may sit side by side in the bazar and sell 
the same kind of cloth at different prices. But wages are fixed 
by the gild, though in places where modern manufactories are 
found wages are regulated to a great extent by the action of 
the factory-owners, who are usually not members of a gild. 


Both in Gujarat and in Rajputana the mill-owners operate 
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against the gilds as a general thing, though they are some- 
times gild-men. 

The method of fixing the rate of wages and keeping it there 
without protest is very simple. It is the practice to advance a 
certain sum to every workman at the beginning of his term of 
service. As his wages give him just enough to live on, he can 
never save enough to repay the loan, or if he could he is usually 
so improvident that he does not do so. If he asks for more 
wages his employer refuses the request. If he says he will leave 
unless he gets more the employer replies, “Very well; but first 
pay me what you owe.” The result is that the man remains 
at the old wage. When an employer wants to pay extra wages 
to induce a special workman to enter his employ, the employer 
“must ask the gild about it and abide by their decision.” 

In one form or another the debt-trick is commonly employed. 
For instance, in the Bombay mills the hands are not paid in 
advance, but a month in arrears, and during the plague, in order 
to force them to remain, they were not paid for two months 
after their wages were due. The effect was the same, for hav- 
ing no money, and their credit being soon exhausted at the 
grain-merchant’s, they had to pawn and borrow of the marwaris 
or money-lenders, and were so much in debt that they could 
not stop work. So too, even the hotel-servants had their 
wages held back on the same principle. They would have 
left Bombay long before the plague became violent, but their 
wages had been kept back for months and they worked on in 
the hope of getting enough to pay off their debts. This some 
of them eventually did, but others died first, which was clear 
gain to the hotels. 

Ordinarily, in a Panch, price and wages are fixed by the gild 
and also the number of working-hours. On these points the 
gilds act in combination and especially combine against out- 
side competition. ‘The lowest rate allowed by the local gild” 
may not be altered. If outsiders come in and work for less 
than this, it is the duty of the members of gilds on which the 
workmen are dependent to refuse to work for them, or supply 
them with the means of their trade. Thus if a confectioner 
should sell sugar-cakes at less than the permitted rate, the gild 
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that supplied him with sugar would cease to do so; if a tile- 
maker should work for less wage, the gild supplying his 
material would boycott him, etc. So in regard to working 
over-hours; though here there is this license, that if a man wishes 
to work over-time the gild will not ordinarily object, provided 
there is enough work for all to do. But otherwise the rule is 
very strict. When work is scarce a fine is imposed by the 
gild on anyone that works more than the permitted time. 

Incidentally I inquired at this point whether the gilds took 
cognizance of disputes between employer and employed when 
the former alleged unsatisfactory work as a reason for dismiss- 
ing the workman employed. I was told that the gild “took 
action in regard to every grievance and had jurisdiction over 
everything.” A case ‘remembered’ was as follows: “Some 
years ago I (a merchant Sheth) discharged a carpenter who 
did unsatisfactory work. The carpenter-gild refused to let 
any workman work on the house till the incompetent carpen- 
ter was taken back.” I then asked the Sheth whether he con- 
sidered gilds in general to be advantageous or disadvantageous 
to the common weal. “They are very advantageous,” he 
replied, “though their action is sometimes open to criticism. 
In this case I was the sufferer, but the carpenters acted for their 
own best interests, and they cannot be severely blamed.” 

The conference denied that the gilds ever exerted them- 
selves actively against modern improvements. A case cited 
from the beginning of this century (1820, Dunlap, apud Lely, 
p. 111) indicates the spirit of opposition that used to obtain, 
but though a certain unfriendliness to modern methods was 
perhaps to be suspected from casual remarks of some of the 
older members of the conference, I was unable to elicit more 
than a general statement to the effect that “gilds never object 
to improvements, but are the first to sanction them,” which is 
doubtless true when the word improvements is defined as it 
was meant, and may perhaps be a correct statement in any cir- 
cumstances. 

As the gild controls the output of energy in the workman, so 
it controls the output of the merchant’s wares. Whether goods 
might be sold out of town was a question which the gilds of 
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Jeypore refused to answer (in view of the famine), but in 
Ahmedabad the grain-dealers decided it the day before the con- 
ference, determining that no grain might be sold out of town. 
At the same time they raised the price of the chief staple by 
ordering that only sixteen pounds instead of twenty-four 
pounds should be sold for a rupee. I may add that though the 
general Government refuses to regulate trade, it does not pro- 
hibit such regulation on the part of the gilds or on the part 
of local governments. In extra-British territory it is cus- 
tomary. Thus the Nizam of Hyderabad regulated the out- 
put of grain during the famine. 

Rates of exchange and insurance (in the case of Mahajans) 
and rates of sale and amount of marketable material which may 
be made by each artizan, are always settled in advance by the 
respective gilds. 

Despite the fact that the jurisdiction of a gild generally 
extends over members of other gilds, by virtue of the mutual 
support given by all such organizations, it not infrequently 
happens that the gilds quarrel among themselves. There is 
then no power to adjust the difference and a battle of gilds 
is fought out, usually by maneuvers rather than by force. A 
case on record in one of the small towns of Kathiawar is as 
follows: A sweeper having been insulted by a merchant, got 
his gild to refuse to sweep for the member of the local 
Mahajan. The Mahajan promptly got the grain-dealers to 
refuse to sell grain to the sweepers. When starved the sweepers 
swept again. In another town the Mahajan objected to the 
action of the potters, who had raised the price of pots. The 
potters stood firm and seemed likely to win till the Mahajan 
bought the right to dig clay in the village lands. They then 
had the potters at their mercy, and the price of pots resumed 
its old level. 

When the Mahajan is not identical with the village Pan- 
chayat, Elders of the village, the power is divided, and in this 
case it is doubtful which party will win the war of tricks. But 
in most villages the Panchayat consists of members of the 
Mahajan, when its power is quite absolute. Thus in one town 
in the north of Kathiawar the Panchayat thinking that cholera, 
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which had broken out, was caused by witchcraft, determined to 
burn all the houses where the magic influence had shown itself. 
The owners of the houses never thought of resisting the order 
and the whole plague-district was burned up, without compen- 
sation to the owners, at the command of the Panchayat. 


SATTAS. 


Sattas are time-bargains in the grain-market, corresponding 
to our ‘futures.’ The grain-gild takes cognizance of these bar- 
gains and arbitrates in all disputes arising from them between 
members. The price of grain is regulated daily by the gild 
and the assumed value of grain on a given day is fixed in the 
interest of time-bargains or stock-gambling. 

There is another mode of gambling, very popular in northern 
India, known as Kabalas, or rain-bargains, but these are not 
recognized by any gild. They are simply a method of betting 
on the time when rain will fall, ‘real rain’ being estimated by a 
continuous flow from a certain house-gutter, which a watchman 
is stationed to watch. These bets are regularly entered, but 
they are regarded as private affairs like any gambling bets, and 
failure to pay such a bet is not officially recognized." 


GILDs AS CourTS OF Law. 


The reader will have observed that the jurisdiction of the 
gilds relieves the local courts of a good deal of business. 
Disputes which in the Occident would be settled by a legal 
appeal are in the land of gilds settled by the societies of the 
disputants. In small towns the Mahajan is usually the accepted 
referee in all petty disputes. In cities, on the other hand, trade 
disputes are often brought into court only to be referred back 
by the court to the Mahajan for settlement. This, I was told, 
is frequently the case in Jeypore and in other cities under native 
rule. 

'The Kabdlas stand to the Hindu in the place of card-debts or racing-debts, 
and are so important a vice that in 1897 the Government sought to stop them by 
law. To this the Hindus of Calcutta retorted that so long as the British were 
allowed to bet on horses they would claim the right to bet on rain, and I believe 


the matter was not pressed. There is a description of this fascinating excite- 
ment in the Bombay Gazetteer, vol. viii. p. 209. 
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Small gilds, again, are in the habit of appealing to the great 
gilds, Mahajans, when the former quarrel among themselves. 
This is particularly true in small places, where the grain-dealers, 
grocery-dealers, and tobacco-dealers (i. e., the usual Mahajan) 
stand in social antithesis to the gilds of the petty dealers and 
common workmen, representing an educated intelligence to 
which the lowly gilds of the uneducated can and do appeal 
for arbitration. As far as I could learn, the matters thus 
brought before the Mahajans are settled fairly and satisfactorily 
and there is seldom any complaint of injustice. Custom gives 
force to this arbitrament and appeal is rarely taken from a 
decision of the Mahajan. Occasionally, but not often, dis- 
putants engage their respective gilds in a dispute without 
interesting the gilds in it. In such a case, instead of referring 
to the Mahajan the nominally opposed gilds will appoint a 
council or committee to settle the dispute. In a small village 
where there is no Mahajan the Patel is the referee in disputes 
among members of any artizan gild.* 


POWER OF THE GILDs. 


The power of the gilds is rapidly declining. At present 
their ancient control, which it is evident was exercised not only 
two thousand years ago, but until very recently, is preserved 
only in a few places. In Gujarat the gilds are at their strong- 
est, and are best represented in the city of Ahmedabad; in 
Rajputana the power of the gilds is much less than in Gujarat, 
and in some of the cities of this district almost nominal. Jey- 
pore is an example of the intermediate position of the gilds, 
where they still exist, but do not exercise the powers they have 
in Gujarat; while Oodeypore, another city of Rajputana, shows 
a still weaker organization, for there is here no attempt to 
regulate trade or wages, and the nomenclature is changing to 
the purely conventional use of Mahajan (as the title of an 
individual) such as is found in the eastern districts. In Ajmere, 
which is not a native state, there is practically no gild-power, 
and the terms Sheth and Mahajan have only a social meaning. 

1 Compare Mr. Little’s account of the Panch Mahals in the third volume of 


the Bombay Gazetteer, p. 251. His remarks in regard to the referee may be 
generalized. 
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To the south, the gilds have a sort of loose existence among 
artizans and the lowest workmen of Bombay, but the modern 
emporia, Bombay and Calcutta, have grown up under influ- 
ences foreign to the cultivation of gilds, and the latter have 
in these cities the appearance of weak exotics. During the 
plague some of these Bombay workmen’s gilds made a stand 
against certain sanitary regulations, but they could not main- 
tain it. In Poona there are no Mahajans, and even the Nagar 
Sheth, who used to be a power there, exists no longer. There 
is here a sort of Panch or committee of all trades. This now 
takes the place of the council of chiefs, which used to be influen- 
tial. In case of need of conference or mutual support the differ- 
ent trades confer informally and may unite in combined action, 
but there is no real organization of gilds. This seems to be 
about the southern boundary of the gild-system, as Benares, 
where Mahajan simply means ‘banker’ and the gilds are only 
loose associations, is the eastern limit. 

In the Punjab the country villages are almost gildless. 
There is, to be sure, on extraordinary occasions, a sort of 
union of people interested in business, such as a mutual agree- 
ment to close shops as a sign of popular discontent, or some 
such concert of action for a definite cause, but there is no con- 
stant union. The only approach to the dignity of Sheth and 
Mahajan’ is an agreement on the part of grain-dealers in 
regard to prices. Similar agreements are sometimes made by 
other business men acting as a temporary body, but not as a 
legal corporation. The only officer in the lower grades of work 
is the semi-governmental Chaudhari or Head-man. But this 
Head-man’s office is merely to act as spokesman for men of his 
class and be their agent in dealing with Government, especially 
in arranging service which they have to perform, settling the 
terms of a contract, etc. As an agent he may retain a per- 
centage out of the pay of the men who do the work for govern- 
ment. Thus the shuturbdn or camel drivers, cartmen, dhooly- 


1 The word Mahajan is here synonymous with (any) Vania. It is interesting 
to see that the name of the third caste is still retained in the Pufijab, where 
Vania interchanges not only with Mahajan but also with Wesh, i. e. Vaigya, the 
old name for merchant (and farmer).—Census Report, 1891, i. p. 291. 
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bearers, and such workmen all have a Chaudhari, who in some 
respects seems like the Patel of a gild, but he is really only 
a Muccadum, head-man or boss-workman. There is of course 
a Panchayat, but that is concerned only with caste-matters, and 
the term is not used of gilds as in Gujarat. 

To the east, in the Delhi district (now called Pufjab), there 
is more gild-organization, but without solidarity. A sort of 
caste of rich merchants is all that the Mahajans amount to in 
the Northwest Provinces generally, but only from Delhi to 
Lucknow has the word its western meaning. Still further east, 
in the Northwest Provinces and along the eastern Ganges, the 
name has only its literal signification. The artizan trade-gilds 
of the Northwest Provinces either have not developed or are 
a weak imitation of Gujarat models. A third possibility may 
be, however, that they have lost power they used to possess. 
In Oudh they were formally powerful, but now they are often 
nothing but castes. In some cases the gilds have actually 
become castes, just as castes have become gilds. For occupa- 
tion has produced caste, not, as is sometimes claimed, as the 
only root of the institution, but as one factor in the upbuilding 
of that conglomerate structure. The word Nyat or caste is 
in fact sometimes applied to those lower artizan gilds which 
as a collective group stand opposed to the union of Vanias 
and Brahmans (Mahajans). This is true of all districts. Thus 
in the Kadi division, North Baroda, there is often no distine- 
tion between gild and caste in the case of Nyats, which are 
practically dependent on the Mahajan. The latter directs and 
commands the Nyats and admits to its consultation only the 
latter’s Patels. Here the real gild has shown its power over 
the pseudo-gild of the caste.* 


STRIKES. 


The gilds often go on a strike. One of the latest cases 
was in the spring of 1897, when the holalkhores, or cleaners, of 


' On these points compare further the Gazetteer of the N. W. Provinces, vol. v. 
pp. 47, 582; and the Boméay Gazetteer, vol. vii. p. 160; vol. xviii. p. 173. In 
some cases the Mahajan even fixes the wages of the Nyat workmen. 
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Bombay refused to work and ‘went out’ in a body. Wages 
and working-hours are not often the cause of strikes, but 
religious differences and fancied injuries to feelings. Refusal 
of government to give redress when a gild considers itself 
wronged in respect of taxation sometimes precipitates a strike. 
A few years ago the hand-loom weavers of Ahmedabad struck 
on a mixed complaint and were largely replaced by boys. In 
general lads are employed to a much greater extent than with 
us, partly on account of the smaller wage given to boys, and 
partly because they are less apt to give trouble. One of the 
largest carpet-manufactories in Ahmedabad employ boys 
altogether with the exception of two grown men. 

Religious differences have caused strikes in Kathiawar within 
the last few years, as has been recorded by Mr. Proctor-Sims. 
Thus in 1845, the Vanias of Gondal could get no redress for 
the insult offered to their Hindu feelings by the Mahommedan 
butchers, who sold meat openly, and they were driven to shut 
up shop; which compelled the Government to pass a rule that 
all butchers should kill secretly and sell behind a screen—a 
provision now usually observed everywhere. On the other 
hand, twelve years later the Vanias of Dhoraji wounded the 
religious feelings of the Mahommedans. The latter killed a few 
Vanias and the State in turn punished the Mahommedan ring- 
leaders. The malcontents struck work in a body and some of 
them left the town, but their strike failed, as the Government, 
taking the side of the Vanias, ordered all Mahommedans to 
leave the place. This was too much for the latter and a recon- 
ciliation took place. In 1881 a sacred cow was wounded by 
some Voharas, and as nothing was done about it the Hindu 
Vanias, whose feelings had been outraged, struck for three days 
and thus forced the offender to be imprisoned. The year 
before this the barbers of Wadhwan struck—a rare event—for 
higher wages. But this strike failed because the general public 
(i. e., all the other gilds) opposed the demand. To prevent 
a fall of wages a strike has sometimes been ordered by the 
councils of gilds (acting together). A case of this kind is 
reported by Mr. Little in the Panch Mahals,’ but such a 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, vol. iii. p. 251. 
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motive appears to be very unusual. In such instances the 
gilds form a true trade-union. Strikes of a semi-religious 
nature, as for instance against the execution of sanitary meas- 
ures regarded as religiously offensive, are not uncommon. 
But as such measures are instituted only by the British and the 
officials are not deterred by them, they are usually given up in 
a few days. 


THE GILD AND THE STATE. 


It is clear from the passage on gilds, cited above from the 
Sanskrit epic, that in ancient times there was a mutual support 
,of state and gild. The strict advice to the king not to pro- 
voke, but to conciliate the gilds, the steady increase of power 
which is portrayed in the later as compared with the earlier 
law-books and is based on the yielding of the state to the 
demand of the gilds for self-government—all these items of 
growth are shown to us in the extant literature, but the con- 
nection between state-officials and the gilds is left to the 
imagination or to a posteriori reasoning. Judging, however, 
from what has continually happened during this century, that 
relation cannot be very doubtful. Reciprocal protection has 
doubtless always figured largely as a factor in the mainten- 
ance of the power of the gilds. In plain English I mean a 
‘deal,’ but the opprobrium attaching to this word is wanting 
when the synonym is employed, and there is in fact no Oriental 
prejudice which would suggest immorality. A state-official does 
what he can to strengthen the hands of a rich city or corpora- 
tion. The corporation, on the other hand, would not be so un- 
grateful as to neglect the official’s interest. The gild intrigues 
for him. Or it may be a trifle; he wants some cloth dyed. 
The gild sees that it is done and charges nothing. Mr. Lely, 
loc. cit., p. 107, cites cases of this sort which occurred not many 
years ago. Of course no such practices are known to-day. 
The conference, when asked in regard to reciprocal protection, 
said that it was all a thing of the past. In the old days “a 
favor for a favor” was usual; nowadays favors were neither 
asked nor given. The only relation existing between state and 
gild: is to-day a union of gilds (into a sort of trades-union) 
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to protest against taxes regarded as too heavy. The local 
authorities sometimes help out the gilds in this matter, but 
there is “no bribery.” The first part of this statement agrees 
with what Mr. Proctor-Sims says in the report already cited; 
the last part may be accepted on the evidence of the honorable 
Sheths who give it. The only state-support at present con- 
sists in fees to a local Sheth for collecting trade-taxes. 

In manufacturing centers where modern mills are in opera- 
tions there is often but a faint reflection of old conditions, even 
in Gujarat. In Ahmedabad the mills have influenced the 
gilds, but the latter are still vigorous. In Bhaunagar, however, 
a model city of Gujarat, in the heart of the old gild district, 
there are mills owned by a Hindu whose workmen are mainly 
Mohammedans, and there is no gild in the old sense, though 
the term Mahajan is employed. But the intercourse between 
master and men is one of a personal rather than of a corporate 
nature. There is a Sheth, but the office is not hereditary. 

This breaking up of old conditions is seen in many aspects 
of contemporary life, notably in the effacement of the lines of 
sect and caste. I met a gentlemen in Oodeypore who told 
me that he was a Kshatria and a Vaicya, a Vishnuite and a Jain. 
He was of Rajput descent, but a Vania merchant, a Vishnuite 
by sect, but a Shravak by descent, as his father had been con- 
verted to Jainism. He regarded himself as a member of both 
religious bodies and of both castes. Odd as is this combination, 
I am not sure that it would not have been possible, even in the 
ancient world. We know that there were many who were 
practically adherents of two religious sects at once, and we 
need go no further than the great epic to find distressed 
Kshatriyas, or members of the warrior-caste, who were at the 
same time goldsmiths by profession. The latter have always 
regarded themselves as Vaicyas, or members of the third caste. 
In epic phraseology these distressed Rajputs were Kshatriyas 
by their social order, varna, but goldsmiths by their jdti, the 
word for caste-profession." 

It is probable that the time when the gilds can be looked 


1 Mahabharata, xii. 49, 84: ete kshatriyaddyddds . . hemakdrddijdtim nityam 
samdcritds, Compare Nyat above, that is 
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upon as economically useful has passed by. But if we 
review their history we must, I think, see in them an important 
factor in the development of mercantile interests at a time when 
such a combination as they represented was indispensable to 
the advancement of the middle classes in their struggle for 
recognition at the hands both of despotic kings and of an organ- 
ized priesthood that was bent on suppressing the elevation of the 
third estate. Before the rise of gilds in India it was an axiom of 
priestly wisdom, under which the kings were brought up, that 
farmers and traders existed merely as “food for kings” (and 
priest).1 With the growth of the gilds this pretension began 
to be resisted successfully, and the new axiom of later law was 
evolved, whereby the king was advised not to oppress the 
gilds and not to tax too heavily. So commerce in the modern 
sense became possible. 


E. WASHBURN HOPKINS. 
Yale University. 


1“*A king and death are the fear of the rich,” it is said in the great epic, 
3, 30. 
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NOTES. 


The National Municipal League. The American municipal 
problem cannot be said to be due solely to the rapid growth of 
American cities during the past thirty years, inasmuch as English, 
German and French cities during the same period have grown with 
equal if not greater rapidity; nor to the increase in number and 
extent of municipal functions, for the experience of foreign cities 
has been the same; nor can it be said to be due to universal 
suffrage, because in cities like Portland, Oregon, for instance, 
where the voting population is intelligent, homogeneous and almost 
entirely native-born, municipal misrule and mismanagement pre- 
vail; nor can it be entirely attributed to the lack of adequate 
legislation, because numerous carefully considered laws have been 
placed upon our statute books during the past decade intended to 
introduce an era of efficiency and competency, but they have suc- 
ceeded only in mitigating some of the evils, not in furnishing a 
solution. What then has been and is the source of the difficulty 
but the lack of what may be called, to borrow a phrase from juris- 
prudence, a “prevalent sense of right,’ or as the Germans have it, 
Rechts gefuehl. 

Laws are placed upon the statute book and reforms inaugurated 
before there has been developed a public opinion or sense of right 
which will insist upon their enforcement; which should the occa- 
sion arise, will, through the posse comitatus, aid the sheriff in enfore- 
ing its ends and purposes. We have bosses and machine rule in 
our cities because the great majority of the inhabitants tolerate 
them. When it ceases to tolerate them they will disappear. 
Machines go out of existence and bosses retire from power per- 
manently when the sentiment against them predominates and 
persists. They return to power when the sentiment against them 
relaxes. This accounts for the periodic character of reform move- 
ments. The prevalent sense of right in our American municipal 
communities has been intermittent, principally because the atten- 
tion and talent of Americans has been diverted to other lines of 
thought and activity. 

The great mass of the residents of our American cities has been 
absorbed in mercantile and manufacturing pursuits, which has 
yielded vastly greater returns than have been possible in municipal 
service; they have been sufficiently broad and undeveloped to 
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absorb the time and attention of all the capable men willing to 
work in them. Then the tenure of public office has been (under 
the spoils system) precarious; while that of private employment has 
been continuous, as well as progressively and honestly profitable. 
As commercial and industrial pursuits, however, become thor- 
oughly established, labor-saving devices developed, and combina- 
tions of capital made more and more effective, they will be unable 
to utilize the services of all who may offer themselves, and talent 
and energy will be compelled to seek other avenues of employment. 

We find a further reason for the lack of a prevalent sense of right 
in a somewhat different direction. The expensiveness and extray- 
agance of municipal corruption and mismanagement has not as yet 
been sufficiently great, nor the form of taxation such, as to impress 
taxpayers to the point of attention. In countries like Germany 
or France, where the national taxes are heavy and direct, the tax- 
payer feels keenly any increase in municipal rates. When our 
national rates of taxation increase, as they are most likely to do if 
we enter upon an aggressive foreign policy, abandoning our present 
policy of isolation, thus involving the maintenance of a large navy 
and a permanently large standing army, then the question of 
municipal taxation will assume a much more important position 
and our municipal service will of necessity have to be conducted 
upon a basis of stricter economy and honesty. 

With the settlement of our industries in definite and permanent 
lines and with the reform of our municipal civil service and the 
threatened increase of national taxation assured facts, there must 
come a revision of popular opinion concerning municipal govern- 
ment and its proper sphere and function. The popular notion that 
municipal government is secondary in importance to State and 
national governments, and that it must be subordinated to them, is 
unsound. It is within the power of the municipality to affect more 
profoundly more lines of activity and afford more sources of pro- 
tection and pleasure than either the State or national government. 
Instead of being subordinated it should be emphasized and elevated. 
Because we have heretofore regarded it as secondary to the State 
and national branches of government, we have made its policies sec- 
ondary and subsidiary and have grown accustomed to determining 
municipal affairs from the standpoint of the necessities of State and 
national politics. So far has this tendency gone that in many if not 
most communities support of other than your national party’s can- 
didates for municipal offices is regarded as an unpardonable politi- 
cal heresy. 
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This tendency has contributed largely to the maintenance of a 
low standard of public opinion. Instead of impartial and unequiv- 
ocal condemnation of wrong-doing by whomsoever committed, 
whether in our own party or that of our opponents, we find that 
when it is committed by one bearing the badge of our own party 
that all the members of our party are disposed to condone it. The 
inevitable result of this tenderness is to produce a low average sense 
of right. 

This condition of affairs is accentuated still further by an indis- 
position on the part of a large portion of every community to con- 
demn wrong-doing because it may either immediately or at some 
future time turn up to interfere with a matter of personal profit or 
benefit. For instance, I may object strongly to the methods of a 
certain company seeking to secure a municipal privilege; but I do 
not make my objection public because I am interested in another 
company which either has just secured a grant or will shortly seek 
one, and I do not wish my objections to return to plague me. It 
is not necessary that I should be directly interested as a stockholder; 
1 may be interested as a creditor or as a banker who has loaned 
money on its securities or a stockholder in a bank which has loaned 
money on them or the trustee of an estate of which its securities 
form a part. 

The municipal problem exists because a prevalent sense of right 
in favor of municipal efficiency and honesty does not exist, and the 
National Municipal League was organized and has been working 
to supply this lack. Those who attended the Philadelphia Con- 
ference for Good City Government in January, 1894, out of which 
the National Municipal League grew, were impressed with the 
great necessity for further information as to the municipal problem, 
its extent and its cause. From every hand came the same story— 
wastefulness, inefficiency, all too frequent scandals, and the rule of 
the least estimable and the least trustworthy. Why was this so? 
I have tried to indicate the reasons briefly in this note. They have 
been developed at greater length in the five volumes of the Proceed- 
ings of the several Conferences that have thus far been held under 
the auspices of the National Municipal League. 

How is a new era for our cities to be inaugurated—how are we 
to abolish wastefulness and inefficiency and secure the enactment 
and enforcement of good laws and the selection of men of trained 
ability and proved integrity for all municipal positions and to pre- 
vent the success of incompetent and corrupt candidates for public 
office? Only by creating and maintaining a deeper interest in 
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municipal affairs and by creating a public opinion that will be 
intolerant of anything short of the best in all matters pertaining to 
the welfare of our American municipalities. 

To this task the National Municipal League has addressed itself 
with, I am happy to be able to say, an increasing measure of suc- 
cess. Since its formation in May, 1894, it has steadfastly pur- 
sued its subject. Thanks to its guidance and inspiration, new local 
reform organizations have been started and old ones reorganized 
and both have undertaken and successfully prosecuted important 
work. Newspapers have been interested and have as a conse- 
quence codperated in spreading information and creating public 
interest. The printed page and spoken word have been utilized to 
the same end; in short, an active, aggressive, persistent propaganda 
has been carried on so that the American people may appreciate 
the importance and growth of the municipal situation. 

The friends of the work as represented in the associate mem- 
bership (composed of individuals), and in the affiliated member- 
ship (composed of organizations), are, comparatively speaking, 
few. The enemies of the work as represented in the bosses and 
machines and their henchmen and hangers-on, are, comparatively 
speaking, few. The great proportion of our citizens is indifferent. 
To convert this indifferent class into an interested and educated 
class is the purpose of the National Municipal League, and to suc- 
ceed in this it will be necessary to create a prevalent sense of right 
concerning municipal affairs. There are very few people who 
approve and support murder. The great mass disapprove and 
oppose it. Consequently murders are extremely few as the pre- 
valent sense of right is against it. The same may be said of arson 
and highway robbery. Municipal corruption and inefficiency are 
not actively disapproved or opposed by our American communities 
because there does not exist a prevalent sense of right opposed to 
them. Hence the necessity for an organization working along 
the lines of the National Municipal League. 

CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF. 

Philadelphia. 


The Alaskan Gold Fields. The Department of Labor, in its 
May bulletin, gives a valuable and detailed account of Alaskan 
gold fields, by Mr. Sam C. Dunham, who was sent as a special 
commissioner in order to report upon this subject. His article 
covers over 125 pages, and is richly illustrated by maps and figures. 
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Some of the details regarding prices and wages at Dawson will 
interest the economist. The one barber shop charges 50 cents for 
shaving and $1 for hair cutting. There are five or six physicians, 
whose fees are an ounce of gold, or about $17, a visit. Food is 
naturally scarce. An enterprising individual opened a soup house 
with the following sign: “Bean Soup from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M., 
$2.50.” He served with the soup a cup of tea and a slice of bread, 
and did a rushing business until he was forced to close on account 
of the scarcity of beans. There is, however, a great demand for 
cheap jewelry, and an active sale for diamonds of from 1 to 4 carats. 
Gold dust is the common medium of exchange, and every business 
house has to have a weigher to manage its gold scales. Gold dust 
is, however, a somewhat inconvenient medium for small transac- 
tions, and after a man has taken two or three drinks of Dawson 
whiskey he is apt to forget to tie his gold sack, and in taking it out 
of his pocket to pay for the next drink is liable to sow some of his 
dust on the floor, where a small portion of it is naturally lost to him, 
but not to the janitor, who pans out the floor sweepings in the 
morning, often cleaning up from one to two ounces (p. 340). 


Economic Aspects of the Liquor Problem. A summary 
of the leading facts in the forthcoming Twelfth Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of Labor, is given in the Bulletin of the Depart- 
ment for July. This report will deal with the economic aspects of 
the liquor problem, or at least with some of them. The principal 
topics covered by this investigation are the materials used in the 
production of liquors; the manufacture of liquors as an industry; 
their transportation; the consumption of and traffic in liquors; 
the revenue derived from their manufacture and traffic; the laws 
regulating the collection of revenue; the financial conditions relat- 
ing to the liquor business; and the experience and practice of 
employers in relation to the use of intoxicants. For the facts 
bearing upon several of these subjects, the report avails itself of 
the figures of the census of 1890; the original investigation of the 
department being applied to the capital invested and persons 
employed in the liquor traffic, the revenue derived from the same, 
and the experience and practice of employers with regard to the 
use of intoxicants. The number of persons engaged in the manu- 
facture and traffic could be ascertained by first getting the names 
of the persons to whom special licenses had been issued by the 
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government, and canvassing them. As some 237,235 persons, 
however, were involved in this, it was thought best to select only 
certain sections of the country, and to canvass the 40,000 persons 
in these sections. Of those canvassed, 29,258 made returns, and 
from their returns the figures for the entire country were esti- 
mated. According to this estimate, no less than 191,519 proprie- 
tors of establishments were found, employing 241,755 persons, 
The capital invested in the liquor traffic of all kinds was estimated 
at over $957,000,000, of which 59 per cent. was found in the retail 
trade. The total revenue collected by the government, States, 
counties and cities, was $165,000,000. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the inquiry relates to the 
experience and practice of employers in respect to the use of intoxi- 
cants. The Department succeeded in getting returns from over 
7,000 establishments, of which 5,363 reported that means were taken 
to ascertain whether or not an employe was addicted to the use of 
liquor. This may not fairly represent the proportion throughout 
the whole country, but it suggests a means of promoting temper- 
ance which may yet prove extremely effective. The fact that 
absolute steadiness is becoming more and more essential in busi- 
ness, as the machinery used becomes more delicate, and the 
responsibility of the individual employe increases, will put drinking 
men at such a disadvantage, as compared with others, that intem- 
perance will be discouraged by that mere fact. In view of the 
custom existing not very long ago of serving grog regularly in 
certain enterprises, this showing may be considered encouraging 
for the friends of temperance. 


The late Mr. E. A. Angell. Among the lost on the Bour- 
gogne was Mr. E. A. Angell of Cleveland. Although not widely 
known outside the legal profession, of which he was one of the 
leading members in Ohio, his work in the cause of political and 
economic reform deserves a brief commemoration from the YALE 
Review, to which he was a contributor. An extremely busy 
lawyer, he found the time to accept an appointment from Gov. 
McKinley in 1893 as a member of the Ohio tax commission. To 
the work of this body he devoted himself unsparingly, combining 
the results of careful study of the best modern literature of taxa- 
tion with extensive practical experience and knowledge of law. 
The report, which was almost entirely his work, ranks as one of 
the best of recent years. It is particularly valuable for its discus- 
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sion of the taxation of railway property. Mr. Angell’s keen sense 
of justice and enthusiastic belief in the principles of civil liberty 
made him an unwearied opponent of the vicious and underhanded 
means employed by the State to detect the evasion of the taxation 
of personal property. ‘(See his article on “The Tax Inquisitor 
System in Ohio,” YALE Revrew, February, 1897.) He was also 
warmly devoted to the cause of sound money and served as a dele- 
gate from the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce to the Indianapolis 
Convention. Had his life been spared he might have accom- 
plished much more for these and similar reforms and have made 
valuable contributions to the literature of taxation. His intellec- 
tual ability, modesty, sympathy, and loyalty to his convictions com- 
bined to form at once a most lovable man and a citizen who could 
ill be spared by his community. 


Gold Contracts in the United States. Mr. Charles E. 
Curtis, Vice-President of the New Haven City Bank, who com- 
piled the figures regarding the indebtedness of railroads in the 
United States, published in the YaLE Review for August, 1894, 
has kindly made for us some new calculations bearing upon the 
same subject. His figures show that at that time 61 per cent. of 
the bonded railroad indebtedness of the United States was payable 
specifically in gold. In order to ascertain what changes in public 
sentiment have taken place regarding this subject during the past 
four years, Mr. Curtis has examined the new issues of bonds made 
since 1895. During that period, a large number of railroads have 
gone into the hands of receivers, and the process of reorganiza- 
tion has involved the issuing of new bonds. The railroads which 
were in the hands of receivers on April Ist, 1895, had, down to 
February, 1898, bonds aggregating $733,571,250. Of this sum, all 
but $49,070,000 were payable in gold; and all of these currency 
bonds, with the exception of $413,000, were income bonds; so 
that, with this very slight exception, it may be said that all of the 
mortgage bonds of twenty-seven railroads, issued since April, 1895, 
are payable in gold. These figures are striking as showing the 
extent to which the gold standard has been adopted by contract 
in large transactions. And though it is not easy to compile similar 
figures relating to other corporations, personal observation and 
conversation with brokers leads to the belief that the same process 
is common with regard to other corporations. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


France. By John Edward Courtenay Bodley. Two volumes, pages 
xvili+346 and 504. The Macmillan Co., New York and Lon- 


don, 1808. 


This notable commentary on the government of France (for the 
work is, in fact, as much a commentary as an exposition) is, beyond 
question, one of the two or three most important books in Polliti- 
cal Science of the year. It is, in the first place, an authoritative 
werk. The author devoted the whole of his time for seven years 
to its preparation, associating with statesmen and literary men of 
the higher type, as well as with politicians of what he seems to 
consider the normal low type, tradesmen and peasants in every 
part of France; and the proofs have been read by such men as M. 
Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, M. Richard Waddington, and M. Camille 
Bareére. 

The author says that the capital subject of these volumes is 
Political France after a Century of Revolution; but not merely is 
his first book devoted to the influence of the Great Revolution 
upon modern France, but it would hardly be out of place to say 
that the real purpose of the whole work is a discussion of the influ- 
ence exerted by that Revolution. 

Certainly the most interesting parts of the work to the general 
reader, and probably the parts most valuable also, are those devoted 
to an account of the citizens of France, their modes of life and 
their habits of thought, especially as regards politics and _politi- 
cians. We find the average French citizen, especially of the middle 
and lower classes, depicted, as by other writers, as diligent, thrifty, 
honest, easy to please, with steady habits of life which have, on the 
whole, for the last century, been almost the sole source of the 
prosperity of France and of the real stability of its political insti- 
tutions, in spite of the varieties of external form which these insti- 
tutions have, from time to time, assumed. 

In spite of these fortunate characteristics of the average citizen, 
however, Mr. Bodley finds the educated French people pessimistic, 
and the causes of their pessimism he thinks can be definitely stated. 
The first is the association of parliamentary government with a 
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centralized administrative bureaucracy and the results that come 
from such association. The centralized administration, established 
by the great, and in this respect the wise, Napoleon, is suited to the 
genius of the French people; but parliamentary government is 
ill adapted to their needs, something which they cannot under- 
stand, and, in consequence, is something which leads to vari- 
ous abuses, sufficient to make thoughtful men pessimistic. The 
second cause he finds in the free press of France, which, in his 
judgment, let us in these later days be thankful to note, does not 
represent at all accurately the wishes or opinions of the people of 
France, and which, as everyone knows, is likely to be abusive, 
scurrilous and irreverent, in spite of the keen, critical skill and 
literary ability shown in some of the papers of the better type. The 
third cause is found in the character of the social life of those who 
are wont to call themselves and to be esteemed by others as the 
upper classes in France. These causes for pessimism, however, he 
thinks may be well offset in many cases by the superior excellence, 
in all particulars, of the life and work of the representatives of the 
University, of the church and of the army. It is questionable 
whether his opinion regarding the good qualities and the good 
influences of the army would not have been changed by the occur- 
rences of the last few months. 

Some very suggestive chapters in the first volume are devoted 
to a consideration of the meanings of Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
nity and Patriotism among the French to-day. These watchwords 
of the Revolution, in the author’s judgment, still remain rather 
theoretical dogmas than principles of practical life. They still 
appear upon the monuments of France, are still watchwords on the 
tongues of the people; but the average French citizen, in his experi- 
ences with the tax collector, with the gens d’armes, and with the 
other representatives of the bureaucracy, submits cheerfully, and 
apparently willingly, to infringements upon his own personal liberty, 
as that word is used in England and America, which would be sufli- 
cient to raise rebellion in either of these countries. 

Likewise in religious matters, in spite of the recognition of the 
Republic by the church under the influence, not to say compulsion, 
of the Pope, the intolerance of the anti-clericals has become so 
influential that politicians, from President to prefect, dare not 
recognize, in any public capacity, God or the church. We have 
been accustomed to think of the church as intolerant; but in France 
the masses of the people who are generally connected with the 
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church seem largely indifferent on matters of both politics and 
religion, while the relatively few free thinkers are intolerant in both. 

In the chapter on Equality, the French weakness for titles and 
decorations is good-humoredly portrayed, while the statements 
regarding the aristocracy of wealth show that the author considers 
this a weakness, not only of France, but of England and the United 
States as well. As has been so often noted by other writers, the 
patriotism of the French is peculiarly a love for France itself and for 
the French soil, rather than for the institutions of the home country. 

The author’s judgment of the French Revolution seems to be 
based entirely upon that of Taine, and few people would be inclined 
to agree altogether with this judgment regarding the effect of the 
Revolution upon present political conditions. While we should 
all be of the opinion that one “great tangible result was the machine 
of administrative government constructed by Napoleon,” and that 
another “psychological or moral result” is a people “which has 
never yet found a political government to soothe and weld together 
the elements unsettled by the great upheaval,” few of us would be 
inclined to agree that these were practically the sole results. We 
should also object to the sentences: “The best that can be said 
of the French Revolution is that, just when civilization was on the 
point of making history colorless, it burst forth and produced for 
the student and the artist a collection of pictures and documents, 
thrilling and pathetic, grandiose and revolting, such as no epoch 
of antiquity or of modern times has supplied. But to private 
intellectual pleasure for the cultivated it was hardly worth while 
that millions of the race should have lamentably perished before 
their term.” 

Regarding the government of France itself, the author takes up, 
in these volumes, only the Chief of the State, the Parliamentary 
System and Political Parties. A third volume is promised to deal 
with the centralized administration, the church and education, the 
judicial and fiscal systems, as well as with questions relating to 
capital and labor, to the colonies, and to the army. It is not possi- 
ble to tell just how much will be included in these later discussions 
of the centralized administration, but unless much is included that 
has a bearing upon the Chief of State and the nature of his func- 
tions, that subject will certainly be left insufficiently treated. 

The larger part of the second volume is devoted to the legislative 
system. As a detailed exposition of that system the account must 
be considered unsatisfactory, in many respects less complete than 
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that of Lowell or Dupriez; but as a commentary upon the system it 
is, in most respects, excellent. At times, to be sure, it seems as if the 
instability of the French government were altogether too vaguely 
explained by mere allusions to the influence of the French Revolu- 
tion, and to the inability of the French people to understand and 
to adapt themselves to parliamentary institutions; but again, state- 
ments such as that the bane of the representative system in France 
is envy, as shown by the fact that every minister who bids fair to 
attain more than the ordinary meed of power, is thrown out of 
office; examples of the ways in which the deputies use their power 
in local elections, in distribution of departmental offices, in weaken- 
ing the power of ministers so as to strengthen their own positions, 
etc., are very enlightening. Nowhere else does one find so good 
an explanation of the reasons for the character of the membership 
of the French Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, or of the stand- 
ing of the representatives with their countrymen. Nowhere else, 
perhaps, does one find quite so good an explanation of the reasons 
why the French Deputies do not “legislate,” in the English or 
American sense of that word, but devote their time chiefly to vot- 
ing the budget from year to year, and to the interpellation of the 
ministers, frequently on subjects scandalous in their nature. 

Of particular interest to readers, both in England and America, 
are the numerous comparisons with the English government and 
the occasional references to America. The author’s ideas regarding 
American institutions, one would gather from the nature of his 
allusions to them, have been derived largely from his knowledge 
of literature like the New York “Nation,” and from association with 
Americans whose views are somewhat similar. While, so far as 
his statements go, they cannot, perhaps, be said to be inaccurate, 
the tone of comment is rather more pessimistic than that of most 
Americans, or even than that of Mr. Bryce, the best critic of our 
institutions. Of a somewhat similar tone, also, is his view of Eng- 
lish institutions. Many of our writers who are disposed to hold up 
England as a model for America, will be surprised to note that it 
is a question in Mr. Bodley’s mind if the emoluments of parlia- 
mentary office are not a chief force in holding the English party 
system together, a system which he nevertheless believes to be 
essential to a decentralized popular government. 

The same pessimistic tone, with which one finds it hardly possible 
to agree in any of these particulars, appears also in his conclusion 
regarding the probable f1ture of the French government. He 
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apparently thinks that at a period not far remote, the attempt 
toward keeping up a parliamentary governmental system is likely 
to be abandoned, and that France will again fall under the con- 
trol of some master imperial in power, if not in name, to whose 
rule will be well adapted the present centralized system which is 
apparently so well suited to the needs of the French people. 

The work aims to be an historical and philosophical exposition. 
Its problem is to show the working of the Napoleonic machine of 
centralization, with parliamentary institutions imported from Eng- 
land under the influence of Montesquieu’s great work. In many 
ways it would be more satisfactory to the reader if it were more 
expository, and less devoted to philosophizing; if it gave more 
details of the form and of the workings of government, made fewer 
historical allusions, some of which are so remote that, to the 
average reader, they are not especially enlightening, and permitted 
the reader from the facts given to draw his own conclusions regard- 
ing philosophical causes. 

Such a work naturally challenges comparison with Bryce’s 
“American Commonwealth,” and in this particular, at least, it must 
be pronounced much inferior. Bryce is not wanting in philosophi- 
cal comment, but such comment is incidental, whereas Bodley’s 
work often seems to have been written with the idea of upholding 
his philosophical thesis. The style of the work is interesting, 
though possibly too ambitious at times, and there can be no doubt 
that it will prove, as it ought to prove, popular, in both England 
and America. J. W. JENKS. 


Cornell University. 


The Chances of Death and other Studies in Evolution. By Karl 
Pearson, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Applied Mathematics in 
University College. London and New York, Edward Arnold, 
1897—8vo. Two volumes, xi, 388, 460 pp. 


Professor Pearson, whose profound memoirs on the “Mathemati- 
cal Theory of Evolution” have given him a high rank among 
specialists in mathematical statistics, addresses himself in these 
volumes to a more general audience. Every lay reader, interested 
in social science, evolution, or mathematics, ought to avail him- 
self of the opportunity thus offered to become acquainted with a 
mind which is certainly one of the most versatile, acute and 
scholarly of the present generation. 
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The essays are of a miscellaneous character. The first, on the 
“Chances of Death,” presents in a popular way the author’s investi- 
gations into the laws of chance as applied to vital statistics. He 
traces the development of the law of mortality from the medieval 
notion of the “Dance of Death” (with illustrations from Holbein 
and others) to modern “life tables.” Professor Pearson’s chief 
contribution to this well-worn subject consists in resolving the 
mortality curve into a series of “curves of chance,” or “frequency 
curves.” It has long been known that the distribution of shots 
about a bull’s eye, the distribution of men’s heights or weights 
about a mean, the fluctuations of a barometer, of coin tossing, 
lottery drawing and so forth, follow a common “law of chance.” 
But human mortality has hitherto refused to conform to this law. 
Empirical formulae have been found by Gompertz, Makeham and 
others, but none resembling the formula for the law of chance. 
Professor Pearson, however, (following a suggestion of Lexis) 
shows that the mortality curve is simply the sum of five chance 
curves. It is as if five marksmen were shooting at five different 
bull’s-eyes in a row. The distribution of such an assemblage of 
shots would puzzle an observer until he learned that it came about 
through simple superposition of five distributions of the familiar 
type. One of death’s marksmen aims at age 72 as the bull’s-eye, 
but scatters his shots widely on either side. A second aims at 42, a 
third at 23, while the fourth and fifth aim at ages 3 and 1 respec- 
tively. In unravelling the last marksman’s hits, Prof. Pearson 
found, curiously enough, that the distribution would not conform 
to the law of chance until he had shifted the origin from birth to 
a point nine months earlier, thus including antenatal mortality. 
The second essay, on “Monte Carlo Roulette,” contains many 
interesting statistics of games of chance, showing the close accord 
of fact with theory. This accord, so striking for other games of 
chance (with coins, dice, cards, balls, etc.) is strangely absent in 
Monte Carlo roulette. Where practice showed 534 runs of 3, 
theory prescribed only 333, making a deviation of 201. The 
“standard deviation” is 22. “The odds are thousand millions to 
one against such a deviation as nine or ten times the standard.” 
The author does not explain this discrepancy (which is not excep- 
tional) but discreetly concludes that ‘““Monte Carlo roulette 
is . . . the most prodigious miracle of the ninetenth century.” 
The third paper, “Reproductive Selection,” is a valuable study 
of one of the most important factors of evolution. If fertility were 
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inherited from one parent without being affected by the other, a 
very few generations would suffice to practically extinguish the 
less fertile elements of the population. Only a fifth or a sixth of 
the adults of one generation produce half of the succeeding genera- 
tion. The author shows statistical evidence of artificial limitation 
of offspring. A study of 4,390 families shows an abnormally low 
number of families with 5 and 6 children and a correspondingly 
h excessive number of families with 2, 3 and 4. “Normal” numbers 
1 | are such as would conform to the law of chance. In other words, 
4 | through Maithusian restraints, many families which would other- 
f 41 wise be reckoned as large are now counted among the small. The 


death rate is found to increase with the size of the family, showing 
that natural selection (survival of the healthy through a favorable 
death rate) tends to check reproductive selection (survival of the 


f fertile though a favorable birth rate). Assuming fertility inherited, 
i! | Prof. Pearson believes that at present reproductive selection is 

; a far more important factor of evolution than natural selection. 
a The first volume is concluded with a long statistical discus- 


sion of the relative variability of man and woman, controverting the 
current opinion that man is the more variable. 

The above mentioned essays are, perhaps, the most thorough 
and convincing. Those of chief interest to the economist, however, 
; are the fourth, “Socialism and Natural Selection,” and the seventh, 
; “Woman and Labour.” In the former, issue is taken with the notion 
that socialism is opposed to natural selection. The chief factors 
of evolution would be as operative under socialism as to-day. The 
| author glosses over in a footnote the problem of the socialistic 
mht marriage rate and marriage age. He is himself an ardent socialist. 
nu He believes, not in a dead level of equality, but in a system of 
i economic handicaps so as to protect labor against capital and 
compensate women for the burden of child-bearing. He believes 
in “reducing the interest on capital and decreasing the wages of 
‘ability.”” He does not descend to particulars. As socialist he 
turns dogmatist and prophet. In his special field he shows Dar- 
winian care and caution, and criticises unsparingly such self-con- 
f fident writers as Benjamin Kidd. But, when the subject is 
4 economics, his caution suddenly leaves him. He proclaims the 
. coming socialism with as much assurance as others proclaim “the 
thy coming individualism.” He foresees a strong Independent Labour 
rit party and an equally strong Independent Woman’s party, “and 

| then the political jobbers will disappear right and left.” 
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The essays “Woman as Witch,” “Hans seeks his Luck, and “Kin- 
dred Group Marriage” are of great interest to the student of social 
origins. They treat of the supposed early matriarchal system and 
sex customs. The author makes an original philological study of 
the words for sex, not hesitating to question received derivations. 

The remaining essays are on scientific or religious topics or 
both. The fifth, “Politics and Science,” is a severe criticism of 
Lord Salisbury’s famous Oxford address, in which Darwinism was 
called in question. The author is a fearless as well as a merciless 
critic. St. George Mivart, Balfour, Kidd, Drummond, Salisbury, 
even Spencer and Kelvin, suffer at his hands. He detests Pseudo- 
science, Analogical Argument, Theological Bias, and the Man- 
chester School of Economics. His enthusiasms are equally strong. 
He is a humanitarian to the core, sympathizes with folk-move- 
ments, even when wrong or superstitious. While a_ professed 
atheist, he regards popular religions with reverence. He thinks 
we fail to-day to understand the medizval church through modern 
intolerance both ecclesiastical and sceptic. His last essay is a 
history of the Passion Play, in which he seeks to show the influence 
of the Teutonic folk spirit and pagan worship on Christianity. He 
does not regard the middle ages as “dark”: 


‘*As we do not merely smile at the stories of the Greek gods, but study their 
evolution and their legends in order to appreciate a great literature, a greater 
philosophy, and the highest development of plastic art, so we must study the 
medieval gods even in their smallest details, if we would master the spirit of 
another great literature, another great philosophy, and the highest development 
of pictorial art the world has known. Nay, if the Hellenist smiles at you, reader, 
say boldly that you will set your Dante against his Homer, that St. Thomas 
was not more arid than is Aristotle, that your Zeitblom and Diirer were as great 
creative artists as his Praxiteles and Pheidias ; nay, that he who built the Parthe- 
non would have stood speechless and as a little child before the Minster at 
Strassburg, or the cathedral at Cologne. Take that Hellenist through the streets 
and courtyards of Niirnberg or Augsburg, and give back to them the color and 
the incident of the folk life of 500 years ago,—and if he be an artist by nature, 
he will hesitate to give the palm to Periclean Athens, even if the sigh of her 
slaves has not caught his ear.” 


I. F. 
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The Abolition of Privateering and the Declaration of Paris. By 
Francis R. Stark, LL.B., Ph.D. (Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law, Vol. VIII, No. 3.) New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1897—8vo, viii, 162 pp. 


This little volume is one of the series of historical studies pub- 
lished under the auspices of the faculty of political science in 
Columbia University. It is an interesting and creditable his- 
torical study of the decline of privateering, including the story 
of the Marcy Amendment, and the attempt of Seward to commit 
the country to the Declaration of Paris at the beginning of the 
Civil War. Nothing is said, however, about the reasons which 
might very well persuade the United States to take this step at the 
present, reasons drawn from the comparative worthlessness of 
privateering and the absolute value of the other rules of the 
Declaration to a power usually neutral. The essay thus, as it 
seems to us, skips the interesting and practical part of the whole 
subject. Besides the essay on the history of privateering, there are 
preliminary sketches whose points the author sums as follows. 
“There are two conclusions from the foregoing chapters: First, 
that the theory of individual enmity is no longer defensible; and 
secondly, that the practice of capturing private property at sea is 
dying. It exists to-day where it exists at all for historical reasons 
purely; it is the logical result of a principle that is dethroned, and 
the student of history can deduce but one future for it.” The 
argument seems to be that the continental publicists agree pretty 
well in denying the theory that all the subjects of belligerents are 
in a state of war, the one set with the other. A few American 
publicists share the same view. The fact which stands in the way 
is that private property of enemy subjects on sea is still liable 
to capture, but the tendency is to follow Marcy’s suggestion and 
exempt this too. Therefore there is no longer reason for declining 
assent to the continental view of individual enmity. 

To us, this argument appears the reverse of clear and logical: 
it blinks the facts: it fails to distinguish between law and policy: 
its conclusions are admirable enough, but reached by wrong 
methods. As the present war is abundantly showing, the capture 
of enemy’s private property at sea is still legal. So our Courts 
hold, as Mr. Stark admits, that similar property on land could be 
lawfully seized if Congress chose. What is the irresistible infer- 
ence? What theory alone explains such legal rights? Is it not 
because each government is at war with all the subjects of the 
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other? If our government makes a treaty exempting private 
property from capture, it is an act of policy, but does not alter 
the law. If all nations do the same it alters the law at the 
present, but cannot alter what it was before the change. The 
French publicists may argue against the capture of enemy’s 
property: that does not alter the fact of its existence, and in 1870 
their own government put it in force again. The whole conti- 
nental theory, as it seems to us, from Napoleon’s time down, is 
based upon hostility to English naval power and a desire to draw 
its teeth. What wonder that the English stick to their rules of 
capture. They have come down without a break from the Con- 
solato del Mare, are enforced by the highest Courts of Great Britain 
and the United States to-day, and are used by any continental 
power which finds them convenient. And so they will exist until, 
it may be, abolished in return for some equivalent. Until abolished 
by agreement, they will be enforced. As enforced they wage war 
upon individual property in a variety of ways. War upon indi- 
vidual property is war upon the individual. Such war carried on 
against two sets of individuals by the government of each, is more 
easily explained by the theory that all in the one state are at war 
with all in the other than in any other way. Limited and softened 
in many ways under the influence of humanity and the growth 
of the neutral interest, the theory remains unchanged. To argue 
that because the observed facts of capture are less harsh, therefore 
the theory warranting capture has changed, seems to us a non 
sequitur, unnecessary, dangerous. We English-speaking people 
in these times cannot afford ourselves the pastime of spinning 
theories out of our own brains, in the face of the facts. For those 
theories, if accepted, may change the balance of the world’s power, 
and the pastime become too serious. 


T. S. WOOLSEY. 
Yale University. 


Etude Economique et Juridique sur les Bourses Allemandes de Valeurs 
et de Commerce. Par André-E. Sayous. 1898—Paris, Arthur 
Rousseau, 654 pp. 


It is a pleasure to get hold of a book like this. The author, while 
ostensibly investigating a certain set of historical facts, has a 
power of generalization and suggestion which makes his work 
invaluable to any student of economics, whether he makes a 
specialty of this department or not. 
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After a brief historical introduction, the author treats. succes- 
sively of the general functions of exchanges, of the methods which 
they employ, and of the persons involved in their operations; in 
each case happily combining a study of the special circumstances 
of Germany with the broader applications of his subject-matter to 
other countries. In dealing with each of these topics he gives 
equal attention to the economic and the juristic sides of the matter, 
In fact it is one of the great merits of the book that it so well holds 
the balance between these codrdinate parts of the subject. 

We cannot better indicate the author’s clearness of insight than 
by quoting one or two of his ideas. It shows itself from the very 
outset, where he criticises the current attempt to distinguish 
speculative from non-speculative sales—which has given our legis- 
lators so much trouble. “Let us not speak of a future or option 
(operation a terme de bourse) but of a traffic of this nature; a 
whole system of operations d@ terme de bourse in all their manifold 
concatenations . . . . We are dealing with a public demand, 
where there is a probable intention, it may be of both parties, it 
may be of one only, not to effect any actual delivery, but to retire 
with a differential gain; as distinct from those markets which 
satisfy individual demands (besoins particuliers) or those where the 
intent to deliver is altogether probable.” This puts the case in a 
nutshell. If you have a speculative market, it makes little difference 
what form the transaction takes—cash or margin, delivery or settle- 
ment. The effect on the relations of supply and demand is practi- 
cally the same. 

One more suggestive quotation, and we are done. “The most 
important function of a stock exchange is to establish a sort of 
mean rate of interest at each moment for the free capital seeking 
investment. Arbitrage equalizes this from one place to another; 
speculation, so far as its foresight is accurate, tends to do this 
from time to time; though it is not always possible to distinguish 
the effects of an anticipated change in the rate of interest from those 
of an increase of risk, as a basis of speculative activity. Just as the 
function of a produce exchange and its speculation is to steady the 
price of commodities, so the proper function of a stock exchange 
and its speculation is to equalize the rate of interest on investment; 
producing a certain unity in the operations of the money market 
which we can hardly meet in the market for commodities.” 
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The Science of Political Economy. By Henry George. New York, 
Doubleday & McClure Company, 1898—pp. xxxix, 545. 


Henry George was a great preacher. Progress and Poverty is 
one of the most eloquent volumes of sermons which has appeared 
in the English language. But in proportion as George passes from 
the field of oratory to that of science, his work becomes less good. 
He criticises his predecessors with no sparing hand; but he lays 
himself open to the same kind of criticism in far greater measure 
than they do. With all its claims of novelty, the book has little 
which is really new, unless it be a somewhat commonplace meta- 
physics within which the author tries to frame his economic system. 
Subtract this, and we have simply a new edition of Progress and 
Poverty, less well written, plus a number of rather disconnected 
utterances on money and kindred topics, logical enough when the 
author sticks close to Smith and Mill, and less so in proportion 
as he departs from those models. For this reason, it is quite 
impossible to review the book im eatenso. This is not the first time 
that a good preacher has proved himself a poor controversialist. 
Those of us who have admired George for his brilliant earlier work 
and for his unblemished personal character can only regret that 
this last book was ever written and desire that it may be forgotten 
as soon as possible. A. T. H. 


The National Movement in the Reign of Henry III. and its Culmination 
in the Barons’ War. By Oliver H. Richardson, A.B. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1897—12mo, pp. xiv-+ 235. 


To those general readers who avoid historical monographs as 
mere dry collections of undigested facts, poorly put together, Pro- 
fessor Richardson’s book on the Barons’ War will come as a pleas- 
ant surprise; and the historical student will find his critical sense 
fully satisfied in the scholarly way in which the author has used 
the sources from which his story has been drawn. He has avoided 
the error of attempting to give “an exhaustive account of the 
political history of the reign of Henry III.,”—ground which has 
been trodden many times,—nor has he traced in chronological 
order, merely, the events which led up to the Provisions of Oxford 
and the outbreak of hostilities. He has, on the other hand, pre- 
sented us with a well-thought-out, a well-arranged, a well-written, 
and an interesting account of the various causes which finally cul- 
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minated in the “National Movement.” By taking as his key-note 
the “Denationalization of England,” he has placed himself in a posi- 
tion for the correct interpretation of materials which have been 
much handled by his predecessors in the same field. 

The book contains three chapters. The first, which is sub- 
divided into two parts, deals with “The Forces which made Eng- 
land a Nation in the Reign of Henry II.” Part I, the “Primary 
Forces,” shows how the elements of Anglo-Saxon liberty and 
nationality, both political and ecclesiastical, maintained themselves 
after the Conquest. It points out the varying union of parties 
during the early struggle of institutions and makes clearly manifest 
the importance of the influence of the English church during the 
formative period of the Constitution. The church early acquired 
a national character and a spirit of independence which the changed 
conditions under the Normans never fully eradicated. “The 
identity of interests . . . between the masses of the clergy and 
the people” was never permanently shaken. At the time of the 
Conquest, the national character of the church was preserved 
through the fact that the bulk of the lower clergy remained Saxon, 
and because “the admirable position of William I. and Lanfranc 
toward one another assured their joint resistance to unreasonable 
papal demands.” This character was never fully lost, in spite of the 
results arising from the “decree of separation,” and in all “the great 
crises in which the popular liberties were at stake,” the church, 
almost uniformly, championed the cause of freedom. 

The second part of the chapter is perhaps the most interesting 
and, at the same time, the most original part of the whole book. 
“The Influence of the Friars” deserves a fuller and more logical 
treatment than is given in either Pauli or Prothero. It was due 
to this influence that the national instincts, which awoke at the 
loss of Normandy and won the Great Charter, were “deepened and 
broadened.” The political popularity of the church at this time 
was not matched by its spiritual influence. In the cities, particularly, 
its power was lost. It was just at these points that the Minorites 
did their most effective work. “Their unuttered philosophy of life 
struck even deeper root than their formal teaching,” and to their 
influence must be traced “the growth of the city commune, which— 
in London especially—played such an important part in the Barons’ 
War. It can scarcely be considered an accident that exactly in 
those towns in which the Friars had their firmest seats, the popular 
sentiment was most directly opposed to papal and royal tyranny.” 
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Their influence was further exerted through the personal friendship 
which existed between Adam Marsh, a Minorite, Robert Grosse- 
teste, Bishop of Lincoln, and Simon de Montfort. In this relation- 
ship Marsh and Grosseteste “were touching, more or less con- 
sciously, the very centre of political life and almost the sole hope 
of political freedom.” Their influence on the great leader is clearly 
shown, and de Montfort, as “the heir of Grosseteste’s religious 
views and political sympathies, and as the practical head of the 
English baronage, combined in his own person all the highest 
aspirations of the period, and inevitably became in the fulness of 
time the head of the national movement.” 

The second chapter deals with “The Forces which roused Eng- 
land to armed Resistance.” “The Denationalization cf England” 
with regard to the state, the relations between the church and the 
pope, and the relations between the church and the king, is treated 
in three of the eight parts into which this chapter is divided. 
Though Magna Carta had broken the absolute power once 
exercised by the Norman kings, Henry, through the influence of 
his alien advisers, instituted a reactionary policy and committed 
himself to a “course of action diametrically opposite to the natural 
tendencies of the growing nation.” His desire to reconquer those 
foreign dominions, whose loss had made England, England, and 
his aspirations for absolutism at home soon roused active opposi- 
tion. From the substitution of subservient foreigners for his Eng- 
lish counsellors, it was but a step to the dismissal of the justiciar, 
chancellor, and treasurer, and the consequent establishment of 
arbitrary government. ‘The two fundamental and essential ques- 
tions of the reign—the maintenance of the Charters and of the 
exclusive right of the native English to rule in their own land—are 
strictly complementary and develop pari passu.” As the struggle 
progressed, the exclusion of aliens became the critical point of the 
baronial policy; to them and their wrong-doings were attributed 
all the political evils of the reign. “They supplemented in the 
state the great contemporary movement which was denationalizing 
the church”; a process which began with Honorius and was carried 
on by abuse of patronage and direct taxation until it reached its 
climax under Innocent IV. But while this process of denationaliza- 
tion was going on, the forces of resistance were being prepared; 
the poetical literature was exerting its influence on the people, the 
alienation of Simon de Montfort and the City of London from the 
crown was taking place, until, with the king’s acceptance of the 
Sicilian crown for his son Edmund and the excitement of a Welsh 
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War and the misery of a famine, England was roused to open 
opposition. 

One misses some good reason for the king’s outrageous behavior 
against de Montfort in 1239. Though the chroniclers are silent 
on the matter, an explanation can perhaps be found, as Pauli! sug- 
gests, in the political situation of the times. This conjecture finds 
strong confirmation in the similar charges which were brought 
against deBurgh.? 

The expression, “the recall of Pandulf at Langton’s instance,” on 
page 85, is misleading. It is doubtful whether the legate was 
actually recalled by the pope, and even if so it was not as the result 
of any direct request from the archbishop.* 

The last chapter, “The Outbreak: and the Culmination of the 
National Movement,” is the least original, both in method of treat- 
ment and in results obtained, of any part of the book. The final 
section on “Parties and Principles” has more of independent inter- 
est. It is an improvement to take the poem on the Battle of Lewes 
out of its chronological position, in which Pauli has left it, in 
order to use it in the final interpretation of the national movement, 
for, as Kingsford* says, “it is the most complete contemporary 
statement of the programme put forth by the constitutional party.” 

W. I. LOWE. 
Yale University. 


Le socialisme et le mouvement social au XIX* siécle. Par Werner 
Sombart, Professeur a l'Université de Breslau. Paris, V. Giard 
& E. Briére, 1898—18mo, i, 187 pp. 


The aim and temper of this work are expressed in the motto 
which stands on its title page: Je ne propose rien, je ne suppose rien: 
jexpose. The first chapter sketches the psychical, social, political 
and economic conditiens which have given rise to modern Social- 
ism; the second contains an account of Owen, “le plus intéressant 
des trois grands utopistes;” the third describes the events, between 
1789 and 1848, which prepared the way for the later, more definite 
and conscious “social movement”; the fourth characterizes this 
movement in its diverse forms, English, French and German; the 


1 Pauli, Simon de Montfort (trans. by U. M. Goodwin), p. 40 and note to Quar- 
terly Review. 

2 Stubbs, Const. Hist., ii, pp. 45-6. 

8 Ann. Dunst., pp. 74 and 75; Matt. Paris, iii, p. 66; Stubbs, Const. Hist, ii, p. 
34; Pearson, Hist. Engi., ii, p. 128; Shirley, Pref. to Roy. Letters, i, pp. Xxv-Vi. 

* The Song of Lewes, (edited by C. L. Kingsford, M.A.) p. vii. 
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fifth contains an exposition of the system of Karl Marx; in the sixth 
it is shown that the national differences aforesaid are tending to 
disappear, in “a general adoption of the principal articles of the 
Marxist program’’; in the seventh, the attitude of Socialism toward 
evolution, political democracy, religion and the fact and feeling 
of nationality, is discussed; and the concluding chapter contains 
a vindication of social conflict as wholesome rather than disinte- 
grating, if it be honorable in its spirit and legal in its methods. An 
Appendix gives a chronology of the social movement in the several 
-countries of Europe, from 1750 to 1896—a unique and useful 
feature. W. F. B. 


Le socialisme en Belgique. Par J. Destrée & E. Vandervelde, 
Membres de la Chambre des Représentants de Belgique, Profes- 
seurs a l'Université nouvelle de Bruxelles. Bibliotheque soci- 
aliste internationale, IV. Paris, V. Giard & E. Briére, 1898— 


18mo, 1, 515 pp. 


Belgium has for several reasons a special interest for the student 
of the “social movement.” Among these reasons are the unex- 
ampled density of population, the very thorough system of capital- 
istic production, the marked differentiation of social classes— 
industrial and agrarian—the low wages and determined strikes, and 
the confluence and interaction of English, French and German 
programs of reform, which have characterized the country. This 
account of Belgian socialism, from a source so authoritative, is 
therefore very welcome. One of its authors, Vandervelde, has for 
some years been recognized as a writer of vigorous mind, and as 
a leader—after de Paepe and Volders, and along with Lafontaine 
and Anseele—in the socialist propaganda among the Belgians. 
The other, Destrée, is not so well known, at least by us, but he 
writes with evident and intimate knowledge of his subject. 

The work has two parts, ostensibly separated from one another, 
but much intermixed in fact. The first is an account of the 
history and the present condition of the labor and socialist move- 
ments in Belgium; the second is an exposition of ‘“Collectivism.” 
The first we have found in a high degree instructive, though rose- 
colored and sometimes partisan in spirit; the second has less value. 
The authors have not learned, as many others in Belgium and 
elsewhere have not, that there is only one program which is 
properly to be called “socialist,” the program of Karl Marx; 
unwilling to follow this to its logical conclusions, they have fallen 
everywhere into fallacies and opportunism. W. F. B. 
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The Ethics of Hobbes as Contained in Selections from his Works. By 
FE. Hershey Sneath, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in Yale 
University. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1898—xvi, 377 pp. 


This little volume is one of the series of six or more, projected 
by Professor Sneath and prepared by several competent teachers 
of ethics, for the use of college undergraduates. The attempt is 
made in each one to set forth the salient features of some modern 
system of ethical philosophy, in extracts from the writings of 
its chief defender; thus sending the student to the original sources 
and with the utmost economy of time and effort. It is a 
capital idea. And in the case of Hobbes it seems specially, and 
equally, desirable that the student should know him at first hand, 
and should be delivered from the task of reading him either in the 
Latin or Molesworth’s edition. He ought to know Hobbes, as 
being a fountain-head of several of the best and worst notions, 
in psychology, in ethics, in political theory, of modern times; and 
he ought not to be plunged helpless among the meanderings, the 
vain repetitions, the contradictions, the dreary controversies, the 
outworn science, the dull theology, the curious biblical exposi- 
tions, of the original writings. From all that, Professor Sneath 
has saved him. Whoever reads this small book attentively will 
have, we believe, an accurate and an adequate view of Thomas 
Hobbes—that lover, and master, of Definition; that “radical in the 
cause of reaction”; that pious materialist; that intellectual athlete 
who leaps so easily from the most atomistic individualism to a sort 
of slavery, deriving a rigid system of social control from the postu- 
late that man is by nature wholly unsocial. It would, perhaps, 
have been well to add certain excerpts from the two volumes on 
Liberty and Necessity, partly because the problem of Free-will 
is so fundamenta! in ethics, and partly because we have in Hobbes 
so early and so powerful a statement of the doctrine of psychologi- 
cal determinism. Still, the reader of this work is left in no doubt 
as to Hobbes’ views concerning this vital point. 

The body of the work is preceded by an excellent Bibliography— 
in which there are a few unimportant typographical errors—and 
by an Introduction. This covers all the essential points, with 
admirable candor, insight, good judgment, lucidity of style, and 
brevity. W. F. B. 
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The Federalist. Edited, with Notes, Illustrative Documents, and 
a copious Index, by Paul Leicester Ford. New York, Henry 
Holt & Company, 1898—8vo, pp. Ixxvi, 793. 


That a thing may still be done better, no matter how often or 
how well it has been done before, is illustrated in Ford’s edition 
of the Federalist.” There would seem to have been little room for 
improvement on the excellent editions of the ‘Federalist’ already 
existing, yet the new one presents several distinct advantages over 
its predecessors. Chief among these are the index, which greatly 
facilitates the study of the text, and the notes containing passages 
from our history which show how the expectations of the writers 
in the “Federalist” have been realized or disappointed, and thus add 
greatly to the interest of the book for the ordinary reader. 

Another noticeable feature is the use of two sizes of type, the 
smaller being used for the less important portions of the text relat- 
ing to temporary issues, and historical matter now of little value. 
Also “the date of publication of each number, with the name of 
the newspaper in which it appeared, has been for the first time 
obtained and prefixed to each essay.” 

In the Appendix are given the three national (as distinguished 
from State) constitutions which have appeared in this country, 
namely the Articles of Confederation, the Federal Constitution, 
and the Constitution of the Southern Confederacy in 1861. In 
the text of the Federal constitution the separate clauses are followed 
by references to the decisions of the Supreme Court bearing upon 
them. The Editor’s judgment in introducing these references may 
be questioned. They are very numerous, sometimes filling more 
than a page; they break the continuity of the text, and make it diffi- 
cult of use for purposes of reference while reading the “Federalist.” 
The ordinary reader or student is not likely to make any use of 
them, while the law student or special student of the constitution 
can easily find them in Desty or Boutwell. 

The Appendix also contains the amendments which were pro- 
posed by the conventions of several States at the time of adoption, 
by Jefferson in 1803, by the Hartford Convention in 1814, and by 
Crittenden and the Peace Conference in 1861. It also contains the 
text of thirteen other documents of the first importance in con- 
nection with the historical interpretation and development of the 
constitution. 

In the introduction the Editor gives at some length his con- 
tribution to a settlement of the vexed question as to the author- 
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ship of certain numbers of the “Federalist.” He also gives an inter- 
esting and valuable summary of our achievement in constitutional 
government, rightly giving the place of first importance to those 
restraints upon the exercise of their otherwise unlimited power 
which were adopted by the majority for the protection of the 
minority. “This guarantee to the minority in the federal consti- 
tution is one of the most remarkable examples of self control in 
history, and constitutes its chief claim to preeminence.” He also 
calls attention to the interesting fact that “After a hundred years 
of testing, the national government stands to-day as the only one 
which has existed for a century without changes that were in effect 
revolutionary, and it is the only one able to enforce its laws on 
seventy millions of people without creating within itself a spirit 
of resistance and revolt.” This success of our government he con- 
siders an “expression of what is the cardinal element of good 
government: a self-controlled people, given to excess in neither 
law-making nor law-breaking,’ a worthy tribute to those who 
framed, and to those who have administered our constitution. 

In matters of detail, some of the Editor’s opinions may fairly 
be challenged. Thus, his apparently unqualified approval of a 
direct election of the President by a mass vote of the people is open 
to the criticism that this method wholly ignores the States, and 
neglects the check on fraud which would be supplied by counting 
the vote by States, giving to each a weight proportioned only to 
its population, however large its majority for the successful candi- 
date might be. This plan, doing away with the Electors, and cor- 
recting the present over-weighting of the small States in the 
Presidential election, would accomplish the desired reform without 


increasing the present temptations to fraud. 
Cc. H. SMITH. 


Yale University. 


Reflections on the Formation and the Distribution of Riches. By 
Turgot, 1770. Economic Classics, edited by W. J. Ashley. 
New York, The Macmillan Co.; London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 


1898—xxii, 112 pp. 

Professor Ashley has enriched his valuable collection of Eco- 
nomic Classics by an original translation, made apparently by 
himself, of Turgot’s celebrated essay. He has prefaced it by an 
interesting account of the life of Turgot, and of the literary history 
of the essay itself. As originally published, this paper appeared in 
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the Ephémérides du Citoyen, which was edited by DuPont de 
Nemours, but it seems that the editor undertook to modify the text 
in many particulars, sometimes changing the thought as well as 
the phraseology of the author, and though Turgot insisted that a 
correct reprint should be made, very few copies of this were struck 
off, and scarcely one has survived. It was thus a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty to restore the essay to its original form. The 
present book, therefore, has a much greater value than a mere 
translation of an accessible French publication, for the text of the 
edition of Daire, published as an authoritative edition of Turgot 
with his works in 1844, was based upon the garbled text of DuPont 
de Nemours. 

The reader is apt to find phrases in any book to which the trans- 
lator has given a slightly different turn from that which he would 
have given himself. Thus, the use of the word “properties” as the 
equivalent of “proprictés” would seem to the writer to have been 
better rendered by the word “estates.” “La Société” is uniformly 
translated “the society.” Doubtless Professor Ashley would 
justify this by the consideration that in the first section of the essay, 
Turgot refers to the inhabitants of “a country,” but he is not dis- 
cussing any particular country, either real or imaginary; he seems 
rather to be discussing the evolution of capital, labor, and land 
ownership in society as a whole; so that it would seem to conform 
more to usage to omit the definite article. “Economic under- 
takings” is another phrase for which perhaps “business enterprises” 
would seem a more common equivalent. But as Professor Ashley 
distinctly states that he has endeavored to produce “something like 
the effect of Turgot’s style; which is indeed inelegant, and some- 
times rugged, but yet direct and clear,” these expressions may have 


been deliberately chosen with that end in view. 
H. W. F. 


Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften. Zweiter Supplementband. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. J. Conrad, Dr. L. Elster, Dr. W. Lexis, 
Dr. Ed. Loening, mit Register zum ersten und zweiter Supple- 
mentband, bearbeitet von Dr. Paul Lippert. Jena, Gustav 
Fischer, 1897—x, 1076 pp. 


The second supplementary volume of this valuable work shows 
some of the same peculiarities which were commented upon in 
reviewing the first volume, in the number of this Review for 
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February, 1896. It was mentioned at that time that the articles in 
the first volume were on an average much longer than those of the 
six volumes of the original work. In the present volume they 
average still longer, there being only 79 articles, as against 106 
in the first supplement. Many of these are strictly supplementary 
to earlier articles, and, as it were, bring them down to date. This 
is true of the excellent article on Workingmen’s Protective Legis- 
lation (Arbeiterschutzgesetzgebung), on Strikes (Arbeitseinstellungen), 
Trade Unions (Gewerkvereinsbewegung), and on the Currency 
Question (Wdhrungsfrage). It still remains remarkable, however, 
that nothing new should be found to be said on the subject of 
Railroads, although there is an article entitled ‘“Kleinbahnen.” 
And there are several articles which seem to belong to an historical 
encylopedia rather than to a work of the character of the present, 
and which, if they appear at all, would seem much more appropri- 
ate in one of the original volumes than in the supplement. In this 
class are found articles on the Gracchic movement in Rome, the 
Agrarian relations in antiquity, the Roman and Greek coloniza- 
tions, the Plebs, etc. The insertion of such articles may possibly 
indicate the difficulty of publishing at such frequent intervals large 
supplements of a thousand pages. We welcome, therefore, the 
announcement of the publishers, that they are about to issue an 
entirely new edition of the whole work, in seven volumes. This 
probably means the condensation or elimination of considerable 
surplus matter, and the recasting of the rest. Even the type of 
the new edition is to be changed, and Roman instead of German 
text is to be used, doubtless to the gratification of persons who are 
unfamiliar with German or who suffer from weak eyes. It must 
be as gratifying to the general public as it is to the publishers that 
such an extremely valuable work, prepared in the scientific spirit 
and on a lavish scale, should have met with a complete success. 
It is all the more gratifying to learn that the completion of the new 
edition is promised for 1900, and that the publishers are willing to 
take copies of the first edition in exchange for the volumes of the 


new edition, allowing 36 marks apiece for them. 
H. W. F. 
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